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Cuaprer XXXIII. 
A FAMILY CONFERENCE. 


DA, having disposed of her breakfast with such appetite as 
excitement and agitation had left her, perused Barton’s 
confession for about the twentieth time. Though ungrammatical, 
ill-spelt, and eccentrically punctuated, it was perfectly clear and 
coherent. It set forth in plain terms the motive of the crime; 
it contained a terse description of the encounter which had 
brought about Leonard Fraser’s death; and it terminated with a 
phrase which seemed likely to prove disagreeable reading to 
certain persons :— “ Them as have not come forward to clear 
Mr. John Chaine is worse nor me, because it were not to save 
their necks as they let him suffer for what he never done.” 
Perhaps so; but what was still unexplained, and apparently 
inexplicable, was the fact of John’s flight from the country. Ida, 
with her woman’s wit, divined that Wilfrid could explain this, 
if he chose. It was by John’s flight that Wilfrid had profited, 
and, considering what a muddle-headed person poor John had 
been, it seemed highly probable that his flight had been prompted 
by Wilfrid’s representations. At all events, it behoved her to 
lose no time in putting herself in communication with the latter 
personage, to whom she accordingly wrote and despatched the 
following note :— 


“Dear Witrrip,—I wish to speak to you about a matter of very 
great importance both to you and to me. As it is one with regard 
to which I think I ought to take immediate steps, I hope you will 
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be able to call here in the course of the day. I shall be at home the 
whole afternoon, and perhaps you will kindly send me a word of 
reply by the bearer. 
“Yours very sincerely, 
“Tpa CHAINE.” 


Her messenger returned within an hour, bringing a verbal 
answer: “Mr. Chaine’s compliments, and he would be at the 
White House between three and four o'clock.” 

This was, so far, satisfactory ; but it left Ida with a good many 
hours of suspense and impatience upon her hands. She could not 
settle down to any occupation ; she doubted whether she ought not 
to have gone to Mrs. Barton and prepared the unfortunate woman 
for the additional blow which was about to fall upon her; she 
hardly knew why she had granted any respite to the unprincipled 
schemer who had certainly deserved no such consideration from 
her. However, she got through the time somehow or other, and 
exactly as the clock struck three she was relieved by the ringing 
of the door-bell. 

“Now,” thought she to herself, “I shall hear the truth at last. 
He will be obliged to tell me the truth, because no lie can serve 
him when he is confronted with this paper. Only I must keep 
cool and take care not to set him on his guard against betraying 
himself by anything like an accusation.” 

If she had kept her head as cool as it ought to have been, 
she would not have forgotten to give instructions to the effect 
that she would only be at home that day to one individual. The 
result of this negligence on her part was that, when the door was 
thrown open and “Mr. Chaine” was announced, she had the 
vexation of beholding Hubert, not Wilfrid, walk into the room. 
It was unfortunate; but there was no help for it, and she tried 
to look pleased as she rose to receive her visitor. Hubert, who, 
for his part, looked extremely dejected, did not notice any 
diminution of her accustomed cordiality, but, after shaking hands 
with her, dropped into a chair, saying: 

“Look here, Ida; I’ve got into a most confounded difficulty, 
and I'll be hanged if I can see my way out of it. Perhaps you'll 
give me the benefit of your advice.” 

“Of course I will,” answered Ida promptly (for in truth she 
was above all things anxious to get rid of him as soon as might 
be); “and you needn't trouble to tell me what your difficulty is, 
because I believe I know. You have had the audacity to propose 


to Violet Stanton, and she has had the folly, or the honesty, to 
accept you—isn’t that it ?” 
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“Oh, she has told you, then ?” asked the young man eagerly. 

“Only a few words, spoken in a great hurry: there wasn’t time 
for more than a bald statement; of the fact. Your difficulty, I 
suppose, is that you don’t quite know whether you are engaged or 
not, and that you doubt whether you ought to consider yourself 
so until you have money enough to support a wife.” 

Hubert signified that this was an accurate conjecture, “The 
trouble is,” said he, “that her mother won’t have me at any price, 
and that she herself won’t consent to an engagement without her 
mother’s leave. One can’t complain of that, and I don’t com- 
plain ; only the question is what is a fellow to do in a position like 
this? Ifwe were a hundred miles apart, it would be right enough ; 
but, living in the same place, we couldn’t very well help meeting 
even if we tried, and how am I to behave when we do meet?” 

“T think, do you know,” answered Ida, smiling, “that I should 
leave that question to her.” 

“You would,eh? Well, I must confess that that was my own 
idea at first ; but Wilfrid rather put me off. He said it was one’s 
duty as a gentleman to avoid any occasion of causing embarrass- 
ment to a lady; and I’m afraid that’s true, you know. Then he 
said I had had no business to propose to her at all—which is true 
too. I don’t want to take any advantages that ’'m not fairly 
entitled to; I’m game to keep out of her way and pass her with a 
bow and all that; only, don’t you see, I shouldn’t like her to 
misunderstand me.” 

“That is to say that you want me to act as a go-between and 
explain your magnanimity. I am quite willing to burden .my 
conscience with that peccadillo, if there is any need for it; but 
my belief is that Violet has courage enough to stand to her guns, 
and that, as you have neither of you done anything to be ashamed 
of, you may respectfully snap your fingers at Mrs. Stanton. I 
wouldn’t take Wilfrid for my guide again, though, if I were you. 
He isn’t disinterested, and—and I am by no means convinced that 
he is honest.” 

Hubert took little heed of an observation which had been more 
or less intended to provoke inquiry. He merely remarked that 
Wilfrid was a hard-headed sort of chap, but not more hard- 
hearted than his neighbours, and proceeded to catechise Ida upon 
a matter of greater immediate interest to him. Did she really 
believe that Violet would brave delay and suspense and eventual 
privations for his sake? Had she any reason for so believing? 
Candidly and honestly, was it her opinion that obvious obstacles 
might in the long run be surmounted ? 

To these and many other queries of a like nature Ida responded 
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as well as she could, and with remarkable patience. Only when 
she realised that there was no immediate prospect of her visitor 
taking himself off, she made up her mind to say: “I expect your 
brother Wilfrid presently. I sent for him because I have some- 
thing to tell him which you also must hear of before long, and 
perhaps you had better hear it now.” 

She then briefly related the story of her husband’s innocence 
and Barton’s guilt; whereby Hubert was greatly moved. “ Poor 
old John!” he exclaimed. ‘I never believed that he had killed 
that fellow, you know; I always felt sure that the truth would 
come out some day; and now it has come out—and it’s too late! 
What an infamous shame!” 

“Yes,” answered Ida slowly, “it is an infamous shame—if 
anybody is to blame for it. Of course Barton was to blame; still 
it is a good deal to expect of a rough, half-educated man like that, 
that he should put his own neck in a noose to divert suspicion 
from one who had already escaped. Perhaps there may be some 
refined and educated people who are capable of acting quite as 
cruelly with less temptation.” 

Hubert’s eyes met hers. He understood her meaning, and his 
colour came and went rapidly. 

“For God’s sake,” he pleaded, in a low, horror-struck voice, 
“don’t let us allow ourselves to think such things until we know 
a little more! You may not like Wilfrid, and I daresay he is 
rather a selfish sort of beggar in some ways ; but it doesn’t follow 
that he is the very worst rascal that ever lived. And that’s just 
about what he would be if he had had any hand in this business. No, 
no! you may depend upon it that he would never do a thing like 
that! Besides, when you come to consider of it, how could he ? 
The extraordinary part of it all is that John should have put 
himself in the wrong by bolting. Wilfrid could hardly have 
persuaded him to do that.” 

“T don’t know: somebody must have persuaded him that he 
was a murderer,” said Ida ; “ that is the only possible explanation 
of his conduct.” 

Hubert thought it quite conceivable that John might have 
wandered out later in the night, have come upon the dead body 
and concluded, in a moment of panic, that what he saw was the 
work of his own hands. He was beginning to suggest this 
alternative explanation when his lips were suddenly closed by the 
entrance of his elder brother. 

Wilfrid stepped forward, smiling and unconcerned ; for he had 
no inkling of what was in store for him. He had placed a 
mistaken interpretation upon his sister-in-law’s missive, having 
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hastily assumed that the announcement which she wished to make 
to him was that of her engagement to Arthur Mayne. Now, 
since he asked nothing better than that she should engage herself 
to Arthur Mayne, or any other man, and thus place him in 
possession of the dower-house which ought to have been his, he 
was prepared to deal very leniently with her, although he meant 
to take this opportunity of cautioning her against ill-advised 
meddling with certain love-affairs which were no concern of hers. 
He was, therefore, a little bit annoyed to find Hubert in the 
room, and he threw a half-compassionate, half-interrogative glance 
at the young man, as who should say— 

“This is really rather bad taste on your part. You aren't 
wanted here, and you ought to have sense enough to know it.” 

But Hubert looked grave and immovable, and Ida, almost before 
he had time to seat himself, told him why he had been summoned. 

“T have some news to give you that is both good and bad,” said 
she. “It is good because poor John can now be proved innocent 
of the crime that he was made to suffer so terribly for ; but it is 
bad because he is dead and we can never make amends for the 
wrong that we did him. It was Barton, the gamekeeper, who 
killed Mr. Fraser. He died this morning, after having made a 
full confession to me.” 

Wilfrid’s face expressed nothing except the sorrow and con- 
sternation which such intelligence was of a nature to arouse. He 
had had no suspicion of Barton, of whose existence, indeed, he 
had scarcely been aware; but he had always reckoned upon the 
chance that the manner in which Leonard Fraser had met with 
his death might ultimately be revealed. Happily both his father 
and his brother were dead and buried; so that it really did not 
very much matter. He requested particulars, perused carefully 
the document which Ida handed to him, and, as he returned it to 
her, remarked, with a sigh :— 

“I suppose we must accept this as being a true statement. 
Whether we shall do any good by making it public or not I hardly 
know.” 

“Tt shall be made public, I'll take my oath of that,” broke in 
Hubert abruptly. 

Wilfrid turned his head towards the speaker, smiling in a 
surprised and slightly disdainful fashion. “Oh, well, if you think 
so,” said he, “there is no reason why it shouldn’t be made public ; 
only of course we know that instances of self-accusation are not 
uncommon, and it may be doubted whether this unfortunate man 
was in his sober senses when he claimed to have murdered his 
master. Anyhow, I am afraid a great many people will be in- 
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eredulous, and it is worth while to consider whether we should 
be wise to rake up the ashes of a scandal which has pretty well 
burnt itself out.” 

“That is as much as to say that you don’t care whether your 
brother is remembered as a murderer or as 4 victim,” cried Ida, 
losing control over herself. “Perhaps that doesn’t signify to 
you, though it signifies a great deal to me; perhaps—in fact, I 
can well believe it—you would rather not be called upon to ex- 
plain how it was that he fled to America when you must have 
known, even if he did not, that there was no case against him.” 

“That’s straight enough, at all events,” muttered Hubert, who was 
scrutinising his brother with mingled curiosity and apprehension. 

Wilfrid had turned a shade paler; but that was only natural, 
and he did not look like a guilty man as he answered, in a tone of 
grave remonstrance: “My dear Ida, you are excited, and I am 
sure you cannot realise the meaning of what you say. If, as you 
assert, I had known that there was no case against poor John, I 
should never have allowed him to leave the country; but un- 
fortunately there was a case—a very strong case. Now that all 
is over, I may tell you (though perhaps it would be more prudent 
on my part to hold my tongue) what I did not choose to reveal at 
the inquest. You may remember thatI saw you for afew minutes 
that evening, and that I told you John had drunk too much wine 
and had had a scuffle with Fraser. That was perfectly true, and 
that was what I said in answer to the questions put to me at the 
inquest; but I didn’t say that, after I had left you and was walk- 
ing home, I was horrified by stumbling over poor Fraser’s corpse. 
I acted, as it seemed to me, for the best; I hurried back and told 
John what I had seen; the shock brought him to his senses; he 
declared at once that he must run for his life, and I hadn’t the 
heart to dissuade him. You may say that I ought to have dis- 
suaded him and that his innocence would have been established if 
I had; but I can’t feel certain of that even now.” 

“Then it was by your advice that he ran away,” said Ida. “I 
thought as much.” 

“No, not by my advice; only with my assent. You must 
remember that I did not really know what took place during that 
short tussle. I thought at the time that it was simply a matter 
of a blow given and returned; but John stooped or fell over the 
man after he was down, and I could not have sworn that he didn’t 
choke him. Moreover, the proceedings at the inquest were pub- 
lished in all the newspapers. John must have seen those news- 
papers, and if he never laid hands on Fraser’s throat, why didn’t 
he come forward and say so?” 
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Hubert drew his breath in, with an air of profound relief. 
“There it is, you see,” he remarked, addressing himself to Ida; 
“the poor old chap must have imagined that he was guilty, and 
upon my word, I don’t think Wilfrid could have acted otherwise 
than as he did. As he says, there wouldn’t have been any certainty 
of an acquittal if John had stood his ground.” 

“T can’t understand,” answered Ida stubbornly, “how it could 
be possible for anyone to imagine that he had strangled another 
man unless he had really done so.” 

“Or attempted to do so,” observed Wilfrid. “The mystery, I 
am afraid, can never be cleared up now; but your difficulty is 
likely to be the one which will suggest itself to most people. That 
is why I ventured to doubt the advisability of making this curious 
confession public. At the same time, we ought, I feel, to be 
guided by your wishes in the matter.” 

“My wish and my intention is to do my duty,” returned Ida 
coldly. ‘ Nothing could possibly justify us in keeping Barton’s 
statement secret; and it is so evidently true that I think it will 
be generally believed—even though you may do your best to throw 
discredit upon it.” 

“Oh, come! that’s hardly fair, Ida,” remonstrated Hubert, who 
was all the more ready to take his brother’s part because he was 
guiltily conscious of having harboured unworthy suspicions of 
him. “ Wilfrid isn’t trying to throw discredit upon the story ; 
he’s only trying to prepare you for a certain amount of incredu- 
lity—which I daresay we shall have to contend against. We 
can’t fight the women, you know, we must let them say what they 
like; but if any man takes it into his head after this to tell me 
that my poor old John was a murderer—well, I hope I shall know 
how to deal with him.” 

He looked quite cheerful at the prospect of instilling faith into 
the sceptical by the method of Mahomet, and indeed the honest 
fellow was better qualified to distinguish himself in the fray than 
in argument. Ida could say no more. She was aware that she 
had brought an accusation against Wilfrid which it was out of her 
power to substantiate ; but she made no apology, nor did he care 
to demand one. The two brothers presently went away together, 
taking with them the document to which it was agreed that 
publicity should be given through the medium of the press, and 
Ida was left to reflect upon the change brought about in her 
personal situation by the gamekeeper’s tardy avowal. 

Not much time for reflection was granted to her; for Wilfrid 
and Hubert had hardly been gone five minutes when another 
visitor was ushered into her presence. She had not expected to 
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see Arthur Mayne that day ; but there he was, and he had a look 
of joyous confidence in his eyes ; and so, hardly knowing what she 
was saying, she exclaimed :— 

“Oh, I am so glad you have come! Such a wonderful thing has 
happened !—the murderer has confessed, and it can be proved now 
that John was condemned unjustly.” 

Arthur, as has already been said, felt little sympathy with the 
scruples by which she had hitherto been restrained; but he was 
ready enough to take advantage of their removal, and as soon as he 
had listened to her narrative, he hastened to draw a practical 
conclusion from it. 

“Then,” said he eagerly, “there is no longer anything to keep 
us apart.” 

Ida made no reply; but she looked up at him half timidly, 
half hopefully, and a minute later he knew all that there was any 
necessity for him to know. 

“We are not going to worry ourselves about the past,” said he 
decisively, in answer to certain incoherent protestations of hers; 
“we are going to put it out of sight, and live for the present and 
the future, like sensible people. I have told you before, and I tell 
you again, that the past is nothing tome. Why should I care, 
now that I know from your own lips that you have always 
loved me?” 

“Yes; that is true, God knows!” acquiesced Ida; “but 
perhaps I ought not to have loved you all along; and at any rate 
I love you too much to bring disgrace upon you. I will never 
marry you until it has been acknowledged everywhere that my 
husband did not commit the crime which he was supposed to have 
committed. Wilfrid seems to think that this won't be 
acknowledged.” 

“Wilfrid be hanged!” returned Arthur contemptuously. “A 
written confession, properly signed and attested, must carry 
conviction to all unprejudiced minds. Added to which, it is utter 
nonsense to talk about your bringing disgrace upon me. What 
may very possibly be said is that I am anxious to share old 
Mr, Chaine’s money with you; but—does it really matter a 
farthing what is said? If you think it does, nothing is easier 
than to hand over the legacy to the residuary legatee.” 

But this was not quite what Ida wanted. Womanlike, she was 
disinclined to despoil the man whom she loved for the benefit of 
one whom she detested; she adhered, moreover, to hex resolution 
that she would contract no second marriage until she should be 
‘absolved from having participated, however indirectly, in the 
catastrophe which had wrecked her first; finally, she was of 
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opinion that a rather longer period of time ought to elapse before 
she could decently announce her re-engagement to her friends. 

Arthur, somewhat reluctantly, and after a good deal of 
discussion, yielded to her entreaties. He thought all these 
hesitations and misgivings uncalled-for, and he said so; still, 
since she made a point of giving effect to them, he would not 
gainsay her. It was agreed between them that their engagement 
should remain a secret until after the coming winter was over. 
Meanwhile, he was to have the privilege of seeing her once every 
day during the brief remainder of the vacation, and of writing to 
her as often when his work should have recalled him to London. 

“Only it is as certain as anything can be that we shall be 
found out before we think that we have betrayed ourselves,” he 
remarked, with a smile. 

“Yes, but that is never quite the same thing,” was Ida’s sage 
rejoinder. 


CHarpTrER XXXIV. 


VIOLET YIELDS A POINT OR TWO. 


Witrrip Caarne was not much disquieted by the news which 
it had now become his plain duty to promulgate. For choice, he 
would have preferred to let sleeping scandals lie; still, since 
John was dead and gone, it really could not make any great 
difference whether an act of deferred rehabilitation was performed 
or not, and he had wit enough to perceive that he ought to be the 
first to perform it. Accordingly, he lost no time in taking such 
steps as seemed to be requisite; and within forty-eight hours 
every inhabitant of the United Kingdom who knew how to read 
had an opportunity of perusing Barton’s dying confession. 

This, as may be supposed, caused no small sensation, several of 
the London daily papers devoting leading articles to the subject, 
and none of them failing to draw attention to the singular 
circumstance that the late Mr. John Chaine had done everything 
in his power to brand himself with the crime of which he had 
until now been presumed guilty. 

“Tf,” observed one of those sapient scribes whose mission it is 
to express in print the sentiments of an inarticulate public, “ we 
are to accept as authentic the statement which we have quoted 
elsewhere—and the bona fides of the deponent appears to be 
guaranteed—we can only assume that the unfortunate gentleman 
whose death in one of the Western States of America was reported 
some time back was the victim of an extraordinary hallucination. 
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It is possible, upon that assumption, to pity him; it is possible, 
and indeed only natural, to sympathise with his relatives; but it 
is not possible to affirm that, if a miscarriage of justice which 
was only averted by the incapacity of the police had actually 
taken place, anyone would have been to blame for it except 
Mr. John Chaine himself.” 

Thus was put into fitting words the irritation which every sen- 
sible Anglo-Saxon must needs feel against a man whose behaviour 
has exposed him to unmerited penalties. People shouldn’t do 
such things; they shouldn’t be victims of hallucinations or 
circumstances or any rubbish of that kind; and if they choose to 
conduct themselves in so bewildering a fashion, they really must 
not afterwards demand, either personally or vicariously, to be 
compassionated. Wilfrid, it need hardly be said, had not deemed 
it incumbent upon him to inform the general public of an 
incident which he had confided to Ida; so that no one thought 
of ascribing his late brother’s evasion to any promptings on his 
part. It was remembered that his evidence at the inquest had 
been somewhat reluctantly given; it was believed that he had 
hitherto shared the universal opinion as regarded his brother’s 
guilt, and around the tea-tables of St. Albyn’s there went 
whispers to the effect that perhaps, even now, he might know a 
little more than he cared to reveal. 

“ Not,” observed Mrs. Pickersgill, “that one would dream of 
condemning him, poor fellow! And I do think it is most wicked 
of people to suggest that he or Mrs. Chaine might have made it 
worth Barton’s while to sign a false statement on his death-bed. 
I, for one, will never believe that; although I must admit that I 
can’t tell how to reconcile Barton’s confession with what we know 
to have occurred.” 

Perhaps it was rather a pity that Ida should have assisted 
Colonel Fraser in making some provision for the murderer’s 
widow and children ; but it may be pleaded in extenuation of her 
imprudence that she scarcely appreciated the lengths to which 
malice and sheer stupidity can go. For the rest, these were not 
obtruded upon her notice. “Everybody was very kind and 
sympathetic; all the old ladies told her how sincerely they 
rejoiced in her deliverance from a load of sorrow which ought 
never to have been laid upon her shoulders, and by no one was 
she more affectionately congratulated than by her Very Reverend 
father. 

“My dear,” the Dean said, “I cannot tell you what a relief 
this is to me. I have not, as you know, liked to speak much or 
often to you about poor John; I have felt that I could say little 
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which would not give you pain. But now, thank God! we can 
talk of him freely; we can think of him as one to whom the 
injustice of this present world has now been amply atoned for, 
and you can consecrate the remainder of your life to his memory, 
looking forward to a happy and eternal reunion with him 
hereafter.” 

It was in the Dean’s study that the above beautiful and 
elevated sentiments were enunciated. Ida was paying him one of 
her periodical visits, and as the good man sat beside his writing- 
table, with his chair slightly pushed from it, with one muscular 
leg crossed over the other, and his large white hands folded, he 
looked the very incarnation of honest piety and benevolence. His 
daughter, it must be confessed, did not look like that at all; 
she had, to tell the truth, the appearance of being provoked, im- 
patient, and rather disgusted. Her reply, however, betrayed no 
unbecoming or undutiful warmth. 

“Of course,” said she, “I am very glad and very thankful that 
John should have been shown to be innocent of Mr. Fraser’s 
death ; as for my being eternally reunited to him, there is some 
doubt about that, is there not? Nobody knows what Heaven 
means; but I thought one of the few things we had been told 
with regard to a future state was that there will be no marry- 
ing or giving in marriage there. I mean, if there were, the 
position of those who have married twice, with the sanction of 
the law and the church, would be a little uncomfortable.’ 

The Dean’s brow clouded over. “The subject is a difficult one, 
and ought not to be lightly treated,” said he. “Human nature 
being what it is, second marriages cannot be condemned, and may, 
in certain cases, be even pronounced expedient; but I do not 
think that yours is such a case, my dear. No; yours is assuredly 
not one of those cases, and it would grieve me very much to hear 
that you were allowing your thoughts to turn in that direction.” 

She really could not tell him that she was, although she had at 
first had some intention of so doing. She felt that he had a 
right to know what might for the present be legitimately con- 
cealed from the rest of the world; but she also felt sure that the 
prospective grief at which he had hinted would be due to nothing 
more than regret at her folly in abandoning a commodious dwell- 
ing-house. Probably she was a little unfair to the Dean, who, if 
he was a hypocrite, was at least unconscious of hypocrisy ; but it 
was not in her character to make much allowance for human 
frailties, nor could she easily forgive anybody who had once 
deceived her. She changed the subject and soon went away, 
thinking to herself that, in any event, she could do no harm by 
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keeping her own counsel for a few months. She had not after all 
given any distinct promise to Arthur Mayne as yet. 

Now, it came to pass that, after she had emerged from the 
cathedral precincts and was walking down the High Street, she 
heard herself hailed by name and, turning round, became aware 
of a young lady, seated in a high dog-cart, who presently drew 
up alongside of her. 

“T was on my way to your place,” Violet said. “Are you 
going home ?—and can I give you a lift?” 

“ Well—thank you,” answered Ida, glancing doubtfully at the 
vehicle and at the raw-boned animal in the shafts. “I was 
thinking of walking; but I don’t mind a drive, if it is safe. That 
huge creature won’t run away, will it?” 

“That he most certainly won't,” replied Violet, laughing. 
“He is Wicks’s old stager, who is always put into double- 
harness with the young ones and who knows a great deal too much 
to expose himself to unnecessary risks. Jump up; I'll give you a 
hand.” 

Ida, after another moment of hesitation, complied ; and although 
the horse appeared to be quiet enough, while her charioteer was 
evidently no novice in the art of driving, she breathed more freely 
when the winding, ‘narrow streets had been left behind and 
the open country reached. 

“Does Mrs. Stanton like you to go out quite alone like this?” 
she could not help asking. 

“TI don’t think she approves of dog-carts,” Violet confessed ; 
“but then she doesn’t know that I am in a dog-cart at this 
moment; so she won’t be uneasy. I sometimes deceive her—it 
saves such a lot of worry, you see—but I never do anything really 
dangerous,” 

“TI wasn’t thinking so much of the danger as of the impro- 
priety,” remarked Ida. 

“Am I doing anything improper? Well, perhaps so; but one 
may as well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb, and, as you know, 
I have been guilty of something much worse than driving a few 
miles in a two-wheeled trap behind this staid old crock.” 

“No; I shouldn’t say that you had. I am no great believer 
in the rights that women are so fond of claiming for themselves 
nowadays, and I don’t think that we consult our own interests by 
attempting to do all the things that men do; but I do think that 
the right of choosing our own husbands ought to belong {to us. 
And, as a matter of fact, it does belong to us, provided that we 
have the courage to insist upon it.” 

“Ah, yes; but that requires a lot of courage—more than I 
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possess, I am afraid. I can defy my mother; but I am not sure 
that I can defy poverty, or that there would be anything to brag 
about in it if I could. The great difference between men and us 
is that we don’t mind submitting to small daily privations for the 
sake of those whom we love and that they do. It isn’t their 
fault; they are constituted like that. So it wouldn’t be fair to 
call me selfish for refusing to engage myself to a man who is too 
poor to marry; I don’t fear poverty for myself half as much as I 
do for him. Perhaps you might find some opportunity of telling 
him that.” 

“ Wouldn’t it be more convincing if you were to tell him 
yourself ?” 

““No; because he could only make one answer, and I have 
placed myself under his heel by admitting that I love him and 
that, if I don’t marry him,I shall never marry at all. I have 
thought it all out, and it is perfectly clear to me that I mustn’t 
bind him down in any sort of way. Of course one knows what 
will happen—he will be disconsolate for a week or two and angry 
for another week or two, and then he will gradually become 
resigned: that is what always does happen. Only I should be 
glad if you could make him understand that I am not altogether 
given over to the worship of filthy lucre.” 

Ida had a good deal to say in reply. A full report of the pro- 
longed debate which ensued would scarcely interest the reader ; 
but the upshot of it (is not that the upshot of most debates ?) 
was to leave matters very much where they had been at the out- 
set. Ida was constrained to admit that a marriage contracted in 
defiance not only of common sense but of the prohibition of one’s 
only surviving parent and guardian is not a step to be recom- 
mendedg and also that very little more can be said in favour of an 
indefinite engagement; Violet, on the other hand, avowed that 
she would be willing to wait any number of years for Hubert 
Chaine, though she demurred to the advisability of telling him so. 
Thus, when the two friends parted, neither of them had changed 
her point of view, nor had either of them yielded to the arguments 
advanced by the other. However, it was tolerably well under- 
stood by both that a channel of communication had been opened 
between Violet and Hubert which might be utilised for the allay- 
ing of possible misgivings and misapprehensions, and even, upon 
very rare occasions, for the interchange of mutual assurances. 
Perhaps this result was not entirely unsatisfactory to the younger 
woman, while it seemed to present elements of encouragement to 
the elder, whose last words were: 

“T will answer for it that Hubert will remain true to you as 
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long as you remain true to him. As for speaking to him when 
you meet, you must do as you think best ; only since your mother 
hasn’t positively forbidden you to speak to him, it seems to me 
that you would be justified in throwing him a word or two every 
now and then, just to preserve him from despair. You are 
not compelled to cut him because you can’t see your way to 
accepting him as your husband.” 

Violet had mentioned that she sometimes deceived her mother, 
and, so far as riding and driving were concerned, she was, for the 
reason that she had given, not above doing so; but she was too 
honest and too proud to consent to any clandestine assignations 
with a man whose visits Mrs. Stanton had forbidden and whom 
she herself was fain to acknowledge as an impossible fiancé. 
Therefore, notwithstanding Ida’s unscrupulous suggestions, she 
took some trouble to avoid crossing his path; and how could she 
help it if he chose to follow the hounds, like so many other 
people? So at length a day came when, finding herself close be- 
side him on the edge of a covert, and perceiving that he was look- 
ing at her in a sidelong, questioning way from beneath his eye- 
lids, she thought it best to take the bull by the horns and say 
something to him. 

“Fine scenting morning,” was the striking and original remark 
which recommended itself to her. 

Hubert murmured some perfunctory rejoinder and looked more 
interrogative than ever. Several other members of the hunt were 
within earshot, so that she could not at once reply to his unspoken 
query ; but in the course of the next few minutes she found an 
opportunity of saying in a hurried undertone: 

“Oh, no; you needn’t look the other way when we meet; we 
hayen’t quarrelled, and it would be absurd to behave as if we had. 
The only thing is that we must not try to meet.” 

“But must we try not to meet?” asked Hubert, his face 
brightening. 

“ Well—yes; I suppose so,” she answered, with a slight laugh. 
“The hunting-field hardly counts; one has something better to 
do than to talk when one is out hunting: that is, if one has any 
luck.” 

Hubert may have thought that, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, ordinary definitions of luck required modifica- 
tion ; but he was preserved from giving utterance to so heretical a 
sentiment; for at this moment a whimper was heard, which 
caused Violet to gather up her reins and trot off towards the 
corner of the covert. Immediately afterwards the fox had broken, 
the hounds were in full cry, and Hubert, less on the alert or less 
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keen than his late companion, got away rather badly. However, 
as he was well mounted and always rode straight, that did not 
matter quite so much as it would have done in a more open 
country. Parts of Southshire are somewhat awkward riding for 
nervous persons; at this early season, too, the country was still 
blind; so that by the time Hubert had ornamented his horse’s 
nose and knees with samples of the soil and his own face with a 
long diagonal scratch, he found the field pretty well scattered, 
while he himself was gaining rapidly upon the few who were 
ahead of him. 

Prominent amongst these was Violet, sailing easily along, and 
(as the admiring hussar did not fail to note) sticking closer to 
her saddle than many a man would have done. “That's a game 
little animal of hers,” Hubert muttered ; “but I'll be hanged if 
he looks like a comfortable one to sit! I wonder whether he 
always jumps as big as that.” 

Violet would have told him that the point criticised was really 
one of Bob’s chief merits. His habit of jumping like a buck was 
not, to be sure, quite comfortable for his rider; but she was ac- 
customed to it, and it made him very safe. Moreover, Southshire 
is a country of banks, rather than of fences and brooks. Never- 
theless, there were some fences to be negotiated just now; at 
that very moment a big and black one was before her, at the 
sight of which Bob was cocking his ears. It really looked almost 
too much for the little horse to manage ; but he took it splendidly, 
arching up his back, tucking his legs under him and never so 
much as touching a twig. Alas! in that moment of triumph a 
very sad thing occurred. Violet, as has been said, sat tight; but 
no human being could have helped being moved a little forward 
by that tremendous jerk. She was thrown against the pommel; 
the pomme! broke off short, and—Miss Stanton left. 

She landed comfortably on her hands and knees, and was not a 
bit hurt; Bob, though naturally perplexed by a catastrophe 
which nothing in his previous experience of his mistress could 
have led him to expect, threw himself back upon his haunches 
and stood gazing at her with an air of surprised inquiry; she 
was perfectly capable of remounting without assistance and would 
have done so, had she not suddenly become aware of an officious 
person who seemed to think that he had caught her horse for her. 

“Tm all right, thanks,” said she rather impatiently; “I wish 
you hadn’t stopped! This is what comes of buying cheap 
saddles.” 

Hubert Chaine had picked up the broken pommel and was 
shaking his head over it. “No thanks to the scamp who made 
this thing that you didn’t break your neck,” he remarked. “Just 
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look at it!—that’s no more made of iron than you are.” Then, 
as she had already twisted her fingers into Bob’s mane and 
apparently expected to be given a leg up, he added decisively, 
“Oh, you can’t follow the hounds any more to-day, you know; 
it’s out of the question. Ill see you safe home; but we mustn’t 
go out of a walk. You might as well attempt to ride bare-backed 
as in that saddle.” 

There was, at all events, little likelihood of her seeing any 
more of the run after such a loss of precious time.. Perhaps she 
may have been influenced by that reflection, or perhaps (for there 
is no accounting for the queer inconsistencies of women) she may 
have rather liked being addressed in dictatorial accents to which 
she was quite unaccustomed. However that may have been, she 
sighed and answered humbly: “Very well; I'll go home, then. 
But it isn’t in the least necessary for you to come with me.” 

Hubert briefly declared that he intended doing so. And it was 
not until he had helped Violet to mount once more, and they had 
turned their horses’ heads towards St. Albyn’s that he condescended 
to explain his behaviour. 

“T’m only doing this out of a sense of duty to Mrs. Stanton,” 
said he gravely. ‘She may not wish me to speak to you, and I 
daresay she doesn’t ; but I am sure she would wish any man who 
happened to be at hand to take care of you, now that you have 
met with an accident which makes it quite unsafe for you to be 
left alone. Of course I won’t speak unless you give me leave; 
but, if I might be allowed, I should like just to ask one question. 
Does your mother think you ought to go out hunting without 
any—er——” 

“Without any chaperon? No, she doesn’t. Since you must 
have the whole truth, I am always supposed to be chaperoned by 
somebody, and there generally is somebody. To-day, I admit, 
there was nobody; so you are at liberty to be shocked, though 
there isn’t really anything to be shocked at. I can see by your 
face that there would be very little liberty for me, if——” 

“Oh, but then I should go with you, don’t you see,” interrupted 
Hubert eagerly ; “it isn’t the impropriety that I mind, it’s the 
risk. Suppose you were to have a nasty fall some day ?” 

“Well, then I presume that somebody would be humane enough 
to have me carried on a hurdle to the nearest public-house. Even 
you could do no more than that.” 

Hubert pointed out that more certainly could be done and would 
be done by anyone who possessed the requisite privileges. He 
was proceeding to enlarge upon the theme that he did, after all, 
' possess certain privileges, although they had not been formally 
granted, when she, in her turn, interrupted him. 
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“Tt is useless to talk like that!” she exclaimed. “Iam not 
engaged to you, and I thought you understood that I had 
distinctly refused to be.” 

“ But you do love me, Violet—you said you did.” 

“Yes, I know; and most likely I oughtn’t to have said so. 
What I ought to say is that I can’t consent to treat you as any- 
thing except an ordinary acquaintance.” However, she did not 
say this: possibly she may have felt that that, too, would be a 
useless way of talking. She had, in fact, little to urge in opposi- 
tion to the pleas which he put forward. He spoke very moderately 
and sensibly; he expressed his willingness to submit to any 
decision of hers, only asking her to believe that, whether he was 
held at arm’s length or not, his feelings would undergo no change ; 
but at the same time he ventured to remind her that it was not a 
matter of absolute impossibility for them to marry even upon what 
he had, while it might be regarded as certain that his income 
would increase as he grew older. Mrs. Stanton’s veto was an 
obstacle no doubt; but surely there were occasions on which a 
daughter was entitled to disregard her mother’s veto. 

“This isn’t you, it is Mrs. Chaine,” observed Violet at last, 
when she was driven to bay. “I can recognise her style in every 
word that you say. It isn’t a bad sort of style, as styles go, and 
very likely I myself might excel in it if I were as well off as she is. 
What would you and she have me do? Am I to tell my mother 
that I am determined to marry you upon twopence a year—or is 
it only a kind of half-and-half engagement that you want?” 

“Oh, it’s nothing half-and-half that IJ want,” answered the 
young man, laughing. “I can’t speak for Ida, and I wasn’t 
speaking for her; but I know well enough what my own 
wishes are.” 

These he was so good as to formulate, and Violet was able, 
without much difficulty, to show him how completely inadmissible 
they were. On the other hand, she was persuaded, after a long 
and animated parley, to make certain further concessions. 

“T wouldn’t think of suggesting that you should deceive your 
mother in any way,” Hubert declared ,virtuously : “but if, you 
tell her point-blank that we can’t get on without meeting 
occasionally, I don’t see what right she will have to complain.” 

That Violet should have tacitly acquiesced in this remarkably 
limited definition of a parent’s rights was perhaps sufficient proof 
of her readiness to acquiesce in anything and everything that he 
might be pleased to dictate; but he did not push his advantage 
too far, being indeed quite contented for the present with a 


success which had surpassed his most sanguine anticipations. 
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CHAPTER XXXY. 


THE ST. ALBYN’S DIVISION. 


Mrs. Stanton passed for being a silly woman, and had perhaps 
earned her reputation; but everybody must have noticed how 
surprisingly clever silly women often show themselves when placed 
in dilemmas which are apt to prove disconcerting to the other sex. 
Probably it was intuition rather than any process of close reason- 
ing which prompted her to give way when her daughter, as in 
duty bound, flung something like a defiance in her face, saying : 
“T can’t cut him; that is certain. There is no engagement, of 
course, and most likely there never will be one; still he knows 
that I would marry him to-morrow if only he had a little more 
money, and I am not going to treat him as if he had insulted me 
because he happens to be poor.” 

“Well, my dear,” Mrs. Stanton replied, “no doubt you think 
that you know best. I won’t forbid you to speak to the man, 
whatever I may think of his taste in speaking to you, and although 
I can’t allow him to come to the house. I can say no more than 
your own good sense has already told you: it is utterly out of the 
question that you should ever marry him ; so that it would have 
been better, I should have supposed, to have dropped him quietly. 
However, you must do as you like about it; it is no fault of mine 
that he is without the means of supporting a wife and family.” 

The most astute of diplomatists could not have assumed a 
safer attitude. Violet had a head on her shoulders; she was not 
romantic, although she was inclined to kick against opposition ; 
she fully realised the disadvantages of pauperism, and, so long as 
she was not thwarted by her mother, the chances were that the 
common sense with which she had been justly credited would lead 
her to logical conclusions. Moreover, Hubert Chaine could hardly 
be described as a dangerously fascinating individual. He was 
good-looking ; but good looks are the least important of a man’s 
attractions, just as they are the most important of a woman’s, and 
nothing, upon the face of it, seemed more probable than that to 
see a great deal of him would mean to grow weary of him. Mrs. 
Stanton, therefore, was doubtless well-advised in abstaining from 
prohibitions and committing the future to the inexorable sequence 
of events. 

Thus several weeks passed away, during which this semi-detached 
pair of lovers met every now and again and were free, if it should 
so please them, to exchange vows of eternal fidelity. It was, 
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however, agreed between them that their meetings should not be 
preconcerted, and, as a matter of fact, these proved less frequent 
than one of them could have wished. With only one horse it is 
difficult to hunt more than twice a fortnight, nor is it on every 
hunting day that happy accidents take place. 

Meanwhile, Ida did what she could towards keeping up the 
spirits of her two young friends and confidants. Both of them 
visited her constantly, and each found in her a sympathetic 
listener ; for, as Arthur Mayne had now returned to London, she 
had leisure to devote her whole attention to their joint and several 
perplexities. What she hoped to obtain in the long run, though 
she was too sagacious to urge it at the outset, was Violet’s consent 
to a period of comparative poverty. Being herself no longer poor, 
she felt convinced that poverty is not in the least incompatible 
with happiness, and her belief was that the girl would eventually 
come to feel as she did. 

“Everything depends upon yourself,” she would say; “your 
mother can’t really prevent you from consulting your own in- 
clinations, and, after all, you are both very young. You can well 
afford to wait awhile; though perhaps it wouldn’t be prudent to 
wait too long.” 

One thing Ida was not aware of, and would not have been much 
disturbed if she had been aware of—namely, that Wilfrid was at 
this time prosecuting his suit with no little assiduity. It was 
not under her roof that Wilfrid’s attentions to Miss Stanton were 
paid, for ever since the announcement of Barton’s confession there 
had been a decided coolness between her and her brother-in-law 
which neither of them had cared to conceal or dispel; but it was 
no uncommon event for the owner of Chaine Court to fall in with 
Violet when she was on her way homewards from the White 
House, and on such occasions he did not fail to make the most of 
his opportunity. The girl neither encouraged mor discouraged 
him. She understood, of course, that he was making love to her; 
but she cared so little about him that she did not think it worth 
while to meet his advances with a downright rebuff. Plenty of 
men had made love to her before him; she attached very little 
weight to masculine fancies ; it may be also that she had to some 
extent taken his measure and surmised that a refusal would not 
leave him inconsolable. 

The curious thing is that that surmise, notwithstanding its 
plausibility, was incorrect. Whether it was Violet’s good- 
humoured indifference or her personal beauty or that something 
which never can be defined that worked Wilfrid up by degrees to 
the pitch of falling genuinely and deeply in love with her signifies 
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little: all that can be said is that this phenomenon actually 
occurred and that no one could have deplored its occurrence more 
sincerely than its victim. He deplored it, that is to say, at 
certain moments: there were others when he almost gloried in it. 
The variations in human nature are, after all, scarcely greater 
than the variations in the temperature of the human body ; so 
that there really is not (if people would only believe it) so 
immense a difference as we are inclined to suppose between our- 
selves and a downright rascal, like Wilfrid Chaine. Wilfrid’s 
actions were not hampered by any faith in God or Devil; good 
and evil were to him nothing more than conventional terms, bear- 
ing a purely conventional significance ; yet he recognised, because 
he could not help recognising, that there are emotions which 
elevate and emotions which degrade ; and he rejoiced occasionally, 
because he could not help rejoicing, to find that he was still 
capable of experiencing the former. From this it will be gathered 
that he must have been quite seriously in love. 

His intentions, at any rate, were serious; and he gave evidence 
of them by not only calling upon Mrs. Stanton but asking 
permission to repeat his visit. It is needless to add that his 
intentions were divined and his request gladly acceded to by that 
anxious mother. 

“T am always at home at five o’clock and shall always be 
delighted to see you,” she hastened to say. “My daughter also 
is generally in by that time; but I can’t be sure of her during 
the hunting season. Things have altered so much since my 
young days, when very few ladies thought of hunting. I hope 
you are not one of the people who disapprove of their doing so.” 

Wilfrid declared that he was free from any such unreasonable 
prejudices. He thoroughly approved of fox-hunting, he said, as a 
pastime for all men and women who could engage in it without 
danger to themselves or others ; he himself fully intended to go 
out ; perhaps it might be his good fortune to share the honours of 
a run with Miss Stanton ere long. 

That, however, did not prove to be his good fortune, although 
he sought it assiduously. Like his younger brother (who, by the 
way, no longer asked him for advice, and of. whose rivalry he was 
not in the least afraid), he suffered many disappointments through 
betaking himself to distant meets which Violet’s solicitude on be- 
half of her mount did not permit her to attend. But he had the 
pull over his younger brother inasmuch as he was enabled to 
converse with her upon more than one occasion across her mother’s 
. tea-table. And at such times he had the satisfaction of finding 
her amiable and well-disposed towards him. He was upon his 
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best behaviour ; he was very anxious to please her, and he knew 
how to be pleasing. Violet was always glad to see him; as his 
visits became more frequent, she grew accustomed to seeing him, 
and even missed him when anything occurred to prevent his 
turning up, as usual. 

One evening he dropped in at the accustomed hour, with an air 
of suppressed excitement which she at once noticed and of which 
the cause was speedily revealed to her. 

“Did you see that old Marston is dead?” he asked, while she 
was handing him his tea-cup. 

“No,” she answered ; “I never look at the papers. It may be 
a very disgraceful confession to make; but the truth is I didn’t 
know old Marston had ever been alive.” 

Mrs. Stanton was better informed. “My dear,” she exclaimed 
reprovingly, “ you are not thinking of what you are saying! Of 
course you know that Mr. Marston was our member. I did see 
this morning that he had suddenly dropped down dead from 
heart-disease. Very shocking, and most distressing for his family, 
poor things! Still, as he was a Radical—but then I’m sure I 
don’t know whether we have any chance of getting back the seat. 
What do you think, Mr. Chaine ?” 

Mr. Chaine thought that, if a strong candidate could be found, 
there might be a very good chance indeed. He enlarged at some 
length upon the political situation. Southshire had always been 
a Conservative county and had for many years returned a staunch 
Tory as one of its representatives in the person of his late father ; 
but his father had retired; then had come the redistribution of 
seats, the enfranchisement of the agricultural labourer and 
other local disturbing causes which had resulted in the election of 
a Gladstonian. There was, however, reason to believe that the 
St. Albyn’s division was already repentant; Mr. Marston had not 
been popular ; the Unionist party had devoted a good deal of time 
and trouble to the task of organisation, and the only question 
seemed to be whether a man of adequate talent and position in 
the county could be induced to come forward. 

To such a remark as that there was obviously but one answer to 
be made, and Mrs. Stanton made it with as much smiling alacrity 
as if it had been an entirely original and unsolicited suggestion of 
her own. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” rejoined Wilfrid, not ill pleased, though he 
affected an air of indifference; “there are plenty of older and 
more experienced men in the county than I, and of course no 
overtures have been made to me as yet. If it were represented to 
one as a matter of duty, I suppose one would have to stand; but 
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contested elections are a great bore, besides being a great expense, 
and I should want some rather strong inducement to persuade me 
to face the nuisance of the whole thing.” He added, with a side 
glance at Violet, “Is it worth any man’s while to be ambitious on 
his own account, when he has nobody to be ambitious for him?” 

“Oh, we are all ambitious on your behalf,” she replied laugh- 
ing; “we should be quite proud of you as an acquaintance if you 
got into Parliament and made speeches. Of course you would 
have to make speeches, because a mute M.P., like Sir Harvey 
Amherst, reflects no credit upon his county; but then you would 
be sure to make speeches—-and good ones.” 

Wilfrid was aware that the girl was indulging in that kind of 
irony which becomes so feeble a weapon in a woman’s hands; but 
he also thought (and indeed he was not far wrong) that when a 
woman attempts to be ironical, it is because she wishes to conceal 
her true feelings. Therefore, after a little further conversation, 
he went away tolerably happy, as well as tolerably convinced that 
Miss Stanton coveted for him the political success which he had 
always coveted for himself. Now, it was only reasonable to 
assume that if she desired him to succeed in any respect, she 
must be interested in him, and if she was interested in him—well, 
the chances were that she was not too much interested in that 
ridiculous young brother of his, As he was on his way towards 
the livery-stables where he had left his dog-cart, whom should he 
meet, ambling up the High Street, but the Dean of St. Albyn’s ; 
and the Dean stopped him for the express purpose of asking 
whether he had heard of poor Mr. Marston’s demise. 

“Everybody is saying,” that exemplary ecclesiastic remarked, 
“that you are to be our new member. Of course, in my position, 
it would be improper to show any partisanship ; still a man cannot 
help holding his own views with regard to politics, and I trust 
there is no harm in my expressing a hope that the rumour which 
has reached me is correct.” 

“T really know nothing at all about it,’ answered Wilfrid ; 
“no steps can possibly be taken until after the funeral, and not a 
word has been said to me upon the subject as yet. I don’t say 
that I should refuse to present myself as a candidate if it could be 
shown to me that a majority of the electors wished me to do so; 
but that is rather donbtful, isn’t it?” 

The Dean was of opinion that there could be very little doubt 
about that. While disclaiming any special information or means 
of obtaining it, he said that he had been much struck by the 
- unanimity with which those whom he had chanced to encounter 

in the course of the day had named Mr. Wilfrid Chaine as the 
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inevitable successor of the deceased member, and he made so bold 
as to add that, in his poor judgment, Mr. Wilfrid Chaine would 
neglect what was at once an opportunity and a duty, were he to 
refuse this chance of serving a cause to which his good father had 
devoted the greater part of an active and useful life. 

Now, Dean Pemberton was a cautious man and one who had 
ever been averse to committing himself without good reason for 
so doing; nor was he the only person who addressed Wilfrid in 
encouraging terms before he left St. Albyn’s that afternoon. In 
short, it was abundantly evident that, should he decide to come 
forward, he would not lack supporters, and during the next few 
days informal representations to that effect reached him from 
various quarters. If he did not attend the funeral obsequies of 
the late Mr. Marston nor lay a wreath upon the coffin, it was not 
from any want of gratitude to that misguided politician for having 
died so opportunely, but only because he feared a possible mis- 
construction of his motives on the part of the ill-informed. To 
tell the truth, he had at one time rather thought of being a 
Liberal Unionist; but he was now quite sure that he had better 
be a Tory, and it was in that character that he ultimately issued 
his address to the electors. 

Of these a large and influential body at once determined to call 
together a public meeting, at which it was hoped that Mr. Chaine 
would be pleased to expound his views orally and at greater length. 
A building known as the Hall of Recreation was secured for this 
purpose; a platform was erected at one end of it for the 
accommodation of the speakers and their friends; and opinion, 
at least within the confines of the cathedral city, being so little 
divided, it was deemed unnecessary to take precautions against 
unseemly disturbances. 

“T think we ought to go and hear him,” Ida said to Violet on 
the day previous to that fixed for the meeting. “If it isn’t 
instructive, it will very likely be amusing, and it will interest me 
to notice whether the audience find him out or not. Will you 
come with me?” 

Violet expressed herself very willing to do so, but at the same 
time declared her inability to understand what there was to be 
found out by the audience or anybody else about Wilfrid. “ What 
makes you hate him so?” she asked. 

“Oh, I don’t hate him,” replied the other ; “ one never does hate 
the people whom one has found out. Only, I have found him out; 
and so will you one of these fine days. Probably it won’t be his 
oratory that will enlighten you, though.” 

As a matter of fact, his oratory was not of a description to 
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enlighten even those whom it was designed to impress by its 
candour and straightforwardness. He spoke easily and fluently, 
but he confined himself almost entirely to stock phrases, avoiding 
matters of controversy with a circumspection which was in one 
sense adroit, but which would hardly have served his purpose had 
he been called upon to deal with a more critical assemblage. His 
auditors, however, were very kind to him; he was loudly ap- 
plauded when he declared that his politics might be summed up 
in the words “ Peace at home and abroad,” and added an assurance 
of his firm conviction that these blessings could only be guaranteed 
to the nation by a strong government; he was getting on quite 
nicely and had elicited murmurs of approbation by some graceful 
allusions to the services rendered by his beloved and lamented 
father, when somebody called out, in a stentorian voice from the 
far end of the hall: “ What about your beloved and lamented 
brother, eh? You done your best to bring him to the gallows, 
anyhow!” 

At this there was a general stir and hum of voices, followed by 
eries of “Turn him out!” But Wilfrid lost neither his temper 
nor his presence of mind. 

“T hope,” said he calmly, as soon as he could obtain a hearing, 
“that nobody will be turned out. The object of this meeting, I 
take it, is to ascertain whether I am a fit and proper person to 
solicit your suffrages, and, were I guilty of the abominable conduct 
imputed to me, I most certainly should not be such a person. 
Therefore, however painful it may be to me to listen to an accusa- 
tion of that kind, I will not dispute its relevancy, nor will I 
shrink from dealing with it.” 

Of course it was easily dealt with. He was able to show that 
he had done all that an honest man could do towards supporting 
the hypothesis of his poor brother’s innocence; he confessed, 
“with bitter regret,” that he had scarcely believed himself in 
that hypothesis, and he did not deny that he had rejoiced at the 
escape of one who had been pronounced guilty by a jury. “It is 
unhappily true,” said he, “ that the cruelty of events has placed 
me in a pecuniary position which I should, most likely, never 
have occupied, had the murderer been detected in time. That 
thought will be a grief to me always; but I think I may confi- 

dently appeal to you all to say whether it is imaginable that one 
brother would deliberately endeavour to bring another to a 
shameful death in order that he might supplant him. Compara- 
tively few of you in whose presence I now stand know me 
personally ; time, I trust, will make us better acquainted, and to 
‘time Iam contented to leave your judgment upon me. Never- 
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theless, you will perhaps permit me to tell you that I am not 
capable of fratricide, and although I do not pretend to be more 
virtuous than my neighbours, I will venture to add that I have 
never consciously wronged any man.” 

The above temperate and dignified sentences were welcomed by 
prolonged cheers, the effect of which was only partially marred 
when the previous interrupter shouted out: 

“How about the women, then? Ain’t you never wronged no 
woman, mister ?” 

Well, really that was exceeding all the limits of legitimate 
curiosity. After a short scuffle, the man was ejected and the 
proceedings ended harmoniously. Probably, amongst all those 
who remained in the hall, the only one, except Wiltrid himself, 
who thought of ascribing any importance to the last insinuation 
levelled against the candidate was Ida Chaine, who made a mental 
note of it. 

But Wilfrid, before going home, took some pains to ascertain 
who the author of the disturbance had been, and when he learnt 
that this was a certain young fellow named Mould, the son of a 
market-gardener in the town, he looked grave. 

“So you have been telling tales, have you, my good Jessie,” he 
mused. “This won't do. You and your amiable relatives will 
have to be discreet; otherwise I shall be compelled, not only to 


disown you, but to cut off your allowance. You wouldn’t like 
that, I suspect.” 


CHapTreR XXXYI. 


MOULD AND SON. 


Ir was all very well for Wilfrid to say to himself that he had the 
whip hand of Jessie Viccars, inasmuch as he could at any moment 
deprive her of what, to the best of his belief, constituted her sole 
means of subsistence; but there were practical difficulties in the 
way of communicating such a threat to her. He did not know 
her address, nor, if he had known it, would he have chosen to run 
the risk of writing her a letter; as for the allowance, he had, 
with some ingenuity, contrived that it should be paid in to her 
account anonymously every quarter and had taken every possible 
precaution against discovery of the source whence it emanated. 
Therefore, after thinking things over, he came to the conclusion 
that the boldest as well as the wisest course would be to seek an 
interview with young Mould, who would probably be open to 
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menace or cajolery. After all, two hundred pounds a year is two 
hundred pounds a year, and in that rank of life such a sum is 
usually held sufficient to cover a multitude of sins. 

So, on the ensuing morning, a market-garden situated on the 
outskirts of the cathedral city was visited by a well-dressed 
gentleman, who inquired whether Mr. Mould’s son was anywhere 
about the place, and, on hearing that he was, said he would be 
glad of a few words with him. A big-limbed, slouching youth, 
whose features bore some rough resemblance to those which had 
once attracted Wilfrid’s fancy, presently appeared, and, without 
going through the ceremony of touching his straw hat, said 
grufily : 

“Want to speak to me, sir?” 

“Tf you can spare me a minute or two,” answered Wilfrid, with 
much affability. “It was you, I think, who did me the honour to 
interrupt me last night.” 

“Maybe ’twas. What then?” 

“Only, my good man, that you made a slanderous insinuation, 
and that it does not suit me at the present moment to let 
slanderous insinuations pass unnoticed. Of course what you said 
about my unfortunate brother was of little consequence and could 
do me little or no harm; but a suggestion that I have wronged 
some woman or women might possibly cost me a certain number 
of votes; and that is why I should strongly advise you to refrain 
from suggestions of that kind in future.” 

“Tain’t no slander,” returned the young:man doggedly. 
“My sister, as you knows precious well ——” 

“Your sister?” interrupted Wilfrid. “Oh, yes; I remember 
her perfectly in old days. Didn't she marry some London 
tradesman ?” 

“Married a honest man and was took from him by a scoundrel 
—that’s her story, sir. And though she won’t mention no names, 
I’ve questioned her pretty ‘ard, and I has my own notions— 
which she ain’t contradicted of ’em, not as she would if they’d 
been false.” 

“Dear me! And am I to understand that you accuse me of 
being that scoundrel? Really, my young friend, you are 
extremely flattering both to my morality and my good taste. 
Perhaps your sister is here, and perhaps, if she is, you will be good 
enough to produce her.” 

“She ain’t ’ere,” replied the other, much to Wilfrid’s relief ; 
“she’s up in London, livin’ upon your money. That’s about the 
truth, I reckon, and ’taint you as can keep me from tellin’ of it 
when I’ve a mind to. Ah, you're a nice beauty, youare! Why, 
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I'd catch ’old of you and give you a jolly good ’iding for two 
pins!” 

This vulgar and muscular youth looked very much as if he 
meant what he said, and there could be no doubt as to his ability 
to do what he threatened. Wilfrid, for his part, was a little 
puzzled. Indeed, it must be confessed that the threat of a 
thrashing is rather a puzzling sort of thing to deal with, unless 
you are prepared to respond by promptly thrashing the threatener, 
and the wisdom of that experiment seemed, for obvious reasons, 
doubtful. 

“You appear to be under some misapprehension,” he began ; 
“T know nothing at all about your sister; I haven’t seen her for 
years, and r 

“You're a liar!” broke in the irreconcilable young gardener, 
emphasising this uncivil rejoinder with sundry adjectives which 
it is needless to record. 

Fortunately, he was a loud-voiced as well as a quarrelsome 
youth, and not less fortunately, he had a father whose temper was 
mild, whose prudence was extreme, and who trotted out of one of 
the greenhouses in alarm at the sound of an altercation. To this 
grey-headed, feeble-looking person Wilfrid turned willingly 
enough. 

“Mr. Mould, I believe?” said he blandly. ‘Your son here 
seems to stand rather in need of a little paternal correction.” 

“ Now you just get back to your work, Tom,” called out the old 
fellow, with a sternness which could hardly have been expected of 
him. “D’ye think I keep you ere and give you your board and 
lodgin’ for to insult customers? You mind your own business 
and leave me to mind mine—else I'll know the reason why, I 
promise you!” 

The young giant turned sulkily upon his heel and tramped off, 
muttering to himself as he went. It may be assumed that he did 
not as yet see his way to an independent career. 

“Task your pardon sir,” old Mr. Mould said, in deferential and 
respectful accents; “I’m grieved to think as-you should ha’ been 
so spoke to; but that there boy of.mine,-he’s too ready with his 
tongue—always was. As I tell him last night when he come 
‘ome and boasted o’ what he’d done, ‘ You've beyaved like a born 
fool, Tom,’ I says; ‘you ain’t no call to speak up to Mr. Chaine 
like that, nor yet you won’t do no good by it. If your sister 
got cause for complaint,’ I says, ‘she'll, come forrard with it 
at the right time and place. Don’t you come puttin’ of your 
oar in.’” 

Wilfrid looked straight at his interlocutor and had at once the 
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satisfaction of recognising in hima brother knave. “ Mr. Mould,” 
answered he very gently, “you strike me as being a sensible man. 
I need not tell you that there is not a word of truth in the 
ridiculous charge which your son has trumped up against me; but 
even if there were, he would, as you say, have behaved like a born 
fool in committing himself to an assertion without any evidence 
to support it. Because I am sure you must perceive that your 
daughter’s silence proves clearly that no such evidence exists, and 
supposing her, for the sake of argument, to have been betrayed, 
the worst that her betrayer could have to fear from her would be 
a statement which it would be open to him to meet with a blank 
denial. Then the general public would merely have to chose 
between his word and hers.” 

“ Well, sir,” observed Mr. Mould senior, scratching his ear, “I 
don’t know but what the general public might take her word if 
"twas to come to that. “Tis well known, you see, as she left her 
’usband, and she don’t deny livin’ under the protection of a 
gentleman as she won’t put a name to not yet. There’s a many 
as might think her word as good as his.” 

“ Ah!—very likely,” returned Wilfrid. ‘ Well, it is no concern 
of mine, and I should not imagine that there was much fear of 
your daughter’s confirming her brother’s delusion ——” 

“Might be a bit orkard for you if she did, though, sir,” Mr. 
Mould interpolated submissively. 

“No doubt it would. At certain times falsehood may be as 
injurious as truth, and that is why I took the trouble to come here 
to-day. But what I was going to say was that, assuming me to 
be really the culprit, and assuming that your daughter was in 
receipt of an allowance from me (which is, I believe, the customary 
arrangement in these distressing cases), I should naturally stop 
that allowance the moment that she began to annoy me. You 
may depend upon it that the genuine culprit will do so, unless she 
continues to keep her own counsel: in self-defence, he could 
hardly help doing so. However, asI said before, the matter does 
not concern me, except in so far as that I should of course cease 
to employ you if you or any member of your family were to 
endanger my election by means of a false accusation. I believe 
we do at present employ you ? ” 

Mr. Mould replied that such was the case, and expressed his 
humble gratitude for past favours. He went on to mention that 
he himself had always voted, and always should vote, for a Conser- 
vative candidate ; but he abstained somewhat markedly from saying 
_ whether he believed or disbelieved in the accusation which Wilfrid 
had declared to be false. 
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Wilfrid scrutinised the man, thinking to himself, ‘Shall I or 
shall I not? Upon the whole, I think not. He would only take 
the money and extort more blackmail, and then very likely swear 
that he couidn’t keep his son quiet. As it is, he sees the risk of 
playing a bold game, and he will repeat what I have said to 
Jessie, who will see it too.” 

Therefore he spoke somewhat sternly to Mr. Mould, conelnding 
his harangue by saying: “Much as I sympathise with you in 
your domestic misfortunes, I cannot permit you to avenge them 
upon me, and it is as well to caution you that, if you don’t 
exercise your parental authority, you may lay yourself open to an 
action for slander, with every prospect of having to pay a heavy 
penalty and costs.” 

Mr. Mould made haste to asseverate that nothing could be 
further from his wishes or intentions than to annoy Mr. Chaine in 
any way. Perhaps he may have been frightened, or perhaps he 
may only have been cunning; but, whatever were his actual 
feelings and their motives, he managed to convey a tolerably 
distinct assurance that neither his son nor his daughter would be 
suffered to expose him to the perils of an action at law. Never- 
theless, Wilfrid, before leaving the place, purchased a hundred 
cinerarias and two hundred herbaceous calceolarias, which he did 
not want. These two rascals understood one another pretty well, 
and although the younger was very much worse than the elder, 
there was community of sentiment enough between them to 
enable them to shake hands in a metaphorical sense. They did 
not, of course, actually go through that form, but parted with a 
display of due humility on the one side and kindly urbanity on 
the other ; still Wilfrid, as he wended his way homewards, said 
to himself complacently, “I shall not have much more trouble 
with Mould and Son, I fancy,” while Mr. Mould, after booking 
the order for the flowers, took comfort from the reflection that a 
frequent renewal of such orders might be counted upon for the 
fature. Jessie, moreover, would apparently be provided for, so 
long as she continued to behave herself. 

Being thus reassured and fortified, Wilfrid heard without much 
dismay that the Gladstonians had got hold of a candidate for the 
vacant seat. Indeed he was no very formidable opponent, this 
young Lord John Twistleton, of whom little was known, save that 
he was the third son of a marquis, that he was anxious to obtain 
a seat in Parliament, that he was not connected with the county, 
and that he was by no means well off. Upon the face of it, it did 
not seem likely that he would require a great deal of beating. 
Nor, when Lord John appeared upon the scene and attempted to 
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deliver a speech, were his utterances of a nature to impress 
wavering electors. Much more impressive was Wilfrid’s kindly, 
if slightly contemptuous, welcome of his rival, whose acquaintance 
he had already made in London, and with whom he publicly 
declared that he had no quarrel. Of course he exposed the 
delusions and fallacies of which Lord John was the victim ; but he 
was careful, in so doing, to explain that he did not for a moment 
question his adversary’s honesty, and this assurance was very 
generally felt to be magnanimous, as well as creditable to the 
speaker. 

“ You can afford to show some generosity to that poor, empty- 
headed young man,” Violet remarked, “ because you have nothing 
whatever to fear from him.” 

He had, however, something to fear from Violet herself, who, 
though as humble as could be wished in her criticisms upon 
politicians, was so sharp and experienced a judge of horsemanship 
that she never forgave timidity in the hunting-field. It was a 
sad and quite uncalled-for mistake on Wilfrid’s part to attend a 
meet of the Southshire hounds with a view to acquiring her 
admiration and esteem. He might plausibly have pleaded his 
engagements as an excuse for remaining at home; but he chose to 
follow the fox one fine day, and, by ill luck, he did not follow the 
fox straight enough to satisfy Miss Stanton. Now, of course it is 
not every man who would venture to ride at so big a thing as the 
Wandle is apt to be after the autumn rains; Violet herself did 
not venture to put Bob at it, knowing that the little horse could 
not possibly clear such a width of water. But she saw Mr. 
Wilfrid Chaine’s three-hundred-guinea hunter refuse, she saw a 
second half-hearted effort on Mr. Wilfrid’s Chaine’s part, and she 
at once formed conclusions respecting him which nothing in the 
world would ever have induced her to recede from. 

Riding homewards towards evening, she was overtaken by 
Hubert, to whom she said, abruptly and candidly: “TI don’t think 
much of your brother; he ought to have been ashamed to accept 
the mask.” 

“ Well, he earned it, you-know,” answered Hubert, who had 
himself jumped into the middle of the stream and been half- 
drowned ; “ he was the first man in at the death.” 

“Oh, he was the first man in because he got over a bridge and 
because he was about ten times better mounted than the rest of 
us. I;don’t object to a man who goes round, and I don’t object to 
a man who admits that he would rather not risk a ducking; but I 
do object to funks, especially swaggering funks. Your brother 
could have got over easily enough if he had had the heart for it ; 
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but he made his horse refuse twice. He’s no sportsman, and, if I 
were he, I should stick to making political speeches.” 

She might have added that she would thenceforward regard 
both his political and social behaviour with distrust; nor, 
perhaps, was her instinct an unsound one. Character betrays 
itself in various ways; sometimes it never betrays itself at all; 
but there must always be great danger in exhibiting what Violet 
had described, appropriately enough, as swaggering cowardice in 
the presence of experts. Wilfrid had lowered himself far more 
fatally in her estimation by his conduct that day than he would 
have supposed possible or than Ida could have done by any 
number of depreciatory remarks. As for Hubert, that straight- 
forward and innocent young man opined that it was a matter of 
comparatively small importance whether Violet thought well or 
ill of his elder brother, whose cause it seemed scarcely worth 


while to espouse. He had, in fact, subjects of much deeper 
interest to discourse upon. 
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KAAAISTETMA. 


“On earth the broken arcs; in heaven, a perfect round.” 


Favuitiess and flawless vision of radiant light! 
Dawn-cloud of beauty not to melt away! 

A maid, of stature vast, as Here Queen, 
Divine, yet human; dream-like, yet of earth, 
Perfect in symmetry of curve and line, 
Majestic, shapely as the archéd swan, 

Yet delicate, ethereal as a cloud 

Wrought by the chisel of an angel’s song. 


Her clustering locks with rich profusion crowned 
The dazzling alabaster of her brow, 

Exhaling, as the moon, a mellow gold; 

It seemed her brown eyes were the elfin bowers 
Of two ere-sparkling and fire-breathing elves, 
Revelling in realms more sweet than Faery-land. 
The moss-rose maid had breathed a song of love 
O’er her snow-marble cheeks, and now a blush 
Embalmed them with a hue more softly rose 
Than the transparent mist of holy joy 

With which a frail foam faery veils her shell, 
Clasping Araura’s gift, a dewdrop child. 


From her footfall the bluebells gained but life, 
The earth-crust felt and panted with fresh joy; 
All nature gazed, in ravished wonder mute, 
And death-still listened for a God-like voice, 
Ready to hear and do. Alas, the maid 
Was dumb! 
For had she breathed but one frail tone 
The earth would then as heayen have been, Divine. 


Present Erontan. 
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Science and Society in the Sifties. 
By MRS. ANDREW CROSSE. 


THE experimental philosopher, as a rule, is blessed with a love of 
fun and humour, and possesses perhaps in a higher degree than 
his brethren of the pen, a happy facility for mental relaxation. 
The Germans would probably seek to explain thia condition of 
mind, as due to the intermittance of objective, in distinction to 
the tontinuity of subjective trains of thought; but these are hard 
words, and as Bishop Berkeley says, metaphysicians first raise a 
dust, and then complain they cannot see. It is a fact, and that is 
enough for us, that scientific men, are generally cheerful minded, 
and can take pleasure in wholesome frivolity ; they, more easily 
than scholars or poets, can get out of their sphere of work, can 
more easily unbend the bow, and restore thereby the balance of 
their physical well-being. 

This was certainly the case with Faraday—though not perhaps 
conspicuously to the world at large, with whom, his relations were 
those of a solemn teacher of nature’s mysteries, a grave exponent 
of her laws, and above all a man of such abstruse originality that 
he seemed a dweller in the very empyrean of thought. 

One of the earliest visits we paid in London, after our marriage 
in 1850,—was an afternoon call on Mr. and Mrs. Faraday at the 
Royal Institution. My husband was on terms of intimacy with 
the great electrician, being himself an enthusiastic labourer in the 
same field—a field whose limits were even then known to be as 
illimitable as Cosmos itself. 

I had never yet seen Faraday. A feeling of awe overcame me, 
as we ascended the long flight of stairs leading to the Upper 
Chambers of that famous house in Albemarle Street. With the 
knowledge that we were approaching the Arcana of Science, I was 
in no condition of sympathy with the fools that rush in, but rather 
felt restrained by the reverent spirits of those who fear to tread, on 
sacred ground. The very sound of the homely door-knocker, 
rapped on my heart. Youth and ignorance are ever diffident—at 
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least they ought to be—and they were in the days that are past. 
We entered, and were kindly greeted by Mrs. Faraday, who led 
us through the outer sitting room, into an inner sanctum ; there 
was Faraday himself, half reclining on a sofa—with a heap of 
circulating library novels round him; he had evidently rejected 
some, that were thrown carelessly on the floor—but his eyes were 
glued on the exciting pages of a third volume. 

“ He reads a great many novels, and it is very good for him to 
divert his mind,” said Mrs. Faraday to us, later on. 

It was a touch of nature, delightfully reassuring ; the feeling 
of awe gave place to warmest human sympathy, when the 
philosopher in his most vivacious manner, and his ever cheery 
voice, welcomed us, not forgetting however to place a mark in his 
book. 

These were winter days, a busy time with “lectures” and 
laboratory work ; but we wanted to engage the Faradays to pay 
us a Visit at Fyne Court, in the late summer, when they would be 
able to get away from London. Mr. Crosse, who fully shared in 
Faraday’s delight in a thunder-storm, said laughingly, that he 
hoped we might have a “rattling good storm, to welcome them to 
the Quantock hills;” adding “but I am sorry to say that we are 
not unfrequently disappointed, owing to that abominable Bridg- 
water river which carries off some of our best storms.” 

This remark led to a discussion upon the electric attraction of 
river systems, and the consequent distribution of rain. Schén- 
bein’s recent researches on ozone were touched upon, in reference 
to its excess in the atmosphere, or its absence, being possibly in 
some way connected with influenza and other epidemic disorders. 
Dr. Faraday then asked Mr. Crosse about his experiments upon 
“the carrying and transferring power of electricity.” In con- 
clusion he remarked, on hearing of Mr. Crosse’s success in the 
transfer of pure silver through distilled water by slow electric 
action, “that there can be no doubt that that power has been 
astonishingly influential in bringing about many of the earthy 
and metalliferous arrangements of the globe.” 

The conversation had begun simply enough, about the novels 
of Lever and Trollope, and the promise of the first Exhibition, 
which was to be opened ere many months; but science was too 
near to both these enthusiasts for them to remain long without 
touching on the subject. 

Leaving the eager talkers to their allotropic condition of 
oxygen in the atmosphere, and the ceaseless interchange of atoms 
in the earth beneath ; Mrs. Faraday drew me aside, and candidly 
told me, in much kindness, and with true wifely wisdom, that our 
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house, was of all places, the one where she could not permit her 
husband to spend his holiday. She was well aware that Fyne 
Court had its laboratories and foundries, in short had electrical 
arrangements from garret to basement, and she foresaw that 
Faraday, instead of resting his brains, would be talking science all 
day long. 

I did not fail to vindicate my husband’s character as not being 
one of the Dryasdust school; assuring Mrs. Faraday that he 
had at times, the ebullient spirits of a schoolboy, could play 
practical jokes—talk most excellent nonsense, on the principle 
that he who is not a fool sometimes, is a fool always, and lastly 
that he had been convicted times out of mind, of perpetrating the 
most execrable puns! 

Faraday himself had been known to indulge in bad puns; there 
is a story told of his being terribly bored by a long winded friend, 
who went on prosing about a misadventure, he had had on one 
occasion, when driving across country after dark. This friend’s 
coachman, who we may suppose was not a total abstainer, lost 
his way and wandered about and about; the narrator did the like 
in verbal description, which was most tiresome; “at length” 
said he “the fellow set me down in a miry road, where I was 
plunging about half the night in a perfect morass.” “More ass 
you” rapped out the philosopher, glad to finish boredom with a 
laugh. 

To return to the incidents of a visit, which to me were so 
memorable ; we were about to take our leave, when to my great 
delight, Dr. Faraday, offered to show us over the “ workshops,” as 
he called them, of the Royal Institution. 

Descending to the basement, we passed through several rooms, 
but made our first halt in the old laboratory, where Davy had, 
with the marvellous insight of true genius, worked out his 
philosophical inductions, and given experimental proof of their 
accuracy. Here in this very spot, the principles of electro- 
chemistry took tangible form and significance ; to the unreflecting 
mind, a scientific fact may perchance seem small and isolated, 
one may even be tempted to say with that foolish person, who 
with a sneer remarked to Franklin “ What’s the use of it?” if one 
did not remember the philosopher’s rejoinder ‘“‘ What’s the use of 
a baby?” 

Speaking of Davy’s great scientific achievements Mr. Crosse 
remarked, that the Swedish chemist Berzelius, jealously 
endeavoured to detract from his merits saying, “It was I, 
Berzelius, who opened the door and Davy walked in.” This gave 
Faraday, the occasion to speak of his “old master, that truly 
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great man,” in terms of reverence, that showed the largeness of 
his own nature. 

The readers of Faraday’s Biography will remember, that when 
in the capacity of private secretary he accompanied Sir Humphry 
Davy in his travels on the Continent, he suffered not a little from 
the unsuitable impositions of service made upon him, and from 
the temper of Lady Davy; and what was far worse, in 1824, 
when Faraday sought the distinction of adding F. R. 8. to his 
name, his election was strongly opposed by Sir Humphry. I 
knew nothing of these circumstances at the time of the visit I 
am describing ; but I have often thought since in reference to the 
words I then heard, that certainly, few men could so gratefully 
remember, and still fewer, could so nobly forget as Faraday. 

Coleridge who had been Davy’s friend, when the raw Cornish 
lad first entered upon scientific work, in Beddoe’s Pneumatic 
Institution, in the far off Bristol days—complained in later years 
—of Davy “moulding himself to the world,’ becoming in short 
“a Theo-mammonist.” Coleridge, unconventional to a fault, 
anti-mundane in the extreme, frankly preferred “little i against 
a whole alphabet of public opinion.” 

Before we left the “old” laboratory, Faraday let us have a 
peep into the “ froggery,” a dismal sort of oubliette in this castle 
of science. Here, tradition says, those hapless creatures were 
kept for repeating Galvani’s experiments on animal electricity. 

Passing to the new laboratory we found Anderson busy with 
his furnaces. Every one who recollects the Royal Institution in 
the Augustan age of Faraday, will remember the familiar figure 
of Anderson, the assistant at the lectures, who never failed to 
bring the right thing, at the right moment. As once said of a 
greater personage, “he was never in the way, and never out of 
the way.” Anderson, who was an old soldier, had been selected 
as specially suited to be Faraday’s assistant, from his military 
habits of strict obedience. The experimental scientist requires 
his helpers “ not to reason why” but to do as they are bid. The 
story is told,* that on one occasion Faraday had forgotten to tell 
Anderson to stop work one evening as usual and go home. “He 
was found the next morning, still stoking away at the glowing 
furnaces, as he had been all night.” 

When we were about to leave the laboratory, Faraday turned to 
give some directions to Anderson, and I could not but notice his 
kind tone of voice, in issuing these orders; it was done in a 
manner which implied a true sense of the mutual obligation, 

always existing between master and servant. Sixteen quarter- 


* In Dr. Gladstone’s ‘ Michael Faraday.’ 
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ings of pure Norman ancestry, could not have made Michael 
Faraday, the blacksmith’s son, a finer gentleman than he was by 
nature. Faraday has been known to put embarrassed Royalty at 
ease, with a grace that courtiers might envy. 

Our Cicerone had now taken us to the theatre of the Royal 
Institution. With the exception of our three selves, it was 
vacant, our voices echoing strangely in the semi-obscurity of the 
vaulted space. How often in subsequent years, I was to see this 
theatre crowded almost to suffocation, when Faraday “the Prince 
of Lecturers” was giving one of his Friday evening discourses. 
Those seats would be filled again and again with personages of 
the highest rank of intellect and social standing in our realm; 
and with foreign savants, whose names belong to the world, and 
to all time; but these brilliant gatherings will never obliterate 
the impression made upon me, when Faraday stood—all but alone 
—in the vacant theatre ! 

Dr. Faraday had been explaining to Mr. Crosse, some new 
appliances for the better exhibition of certain experiments before 
an audience; when turning to me, he said, with a mischievous 
smile : 

“In the good old days, the ladies were kept well out of the way, 
up there in the gallery; but even poor philosophers must submit 
to the inevitable, and they have come down amongst us.” 

“T hope they are not a disturbing influence,” I ventured to 
remark, 

“We will not talk of that now,” he replied, laughing, and 
patting my shoulder—a kindly gesture, not infrequent on his 
part, towards intimate friends, and when in a playful mood. 

The conversation then turned on the lines of magnetic force; it 
was of too technical a nature for me to follow, but, I remember 
Faraday saying, “It is a matter of serious regret to me that I am 
no mathematician; if I could live my life over again, I would 
study mathematics; it is a great mistake not to do so, but it is 
too late now.” 

“ An electrician should be a Jack-of-all-trades,” remarked my 
husband. 

Just then there came over Faraday’s countenance, one of those 
quick transitions of expression, that was so characteristic of him, 
and he adverted to his struggling days of mere hand-labour, when 
as he put it, “the binding of other men’s thoughts in leather 
backs, seemed the only means of livelihood open to him.” 

“You must be very happy in your present position, Dr. 
Faraday,” I observed, turning to him, for I felt my womanly 
sympathy appealed to ; “‘ your present pursuits must elevate you so 
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entirely out of all the meaner aspects, and lower aims of common 
life.” 

He shook his head, and with that wonderful mobility of 
countenance so peculiar to him, his bright look changed to one of 
profound sadness, and he replied: “ When I quitted business, and 
took to science as a career, I thought I had left behind me all the 
petty meannesses and small jealousies which hinder man in his 
moral progress; but I found myself raised into another sphere, 
only to find poor human nature just the same everywhere, subject 
to the same weaknesses and the same self-secking, however 
exalted the intellect.” 

Faraday’s character, looked at from its non-scientific, but purely 
human side, is extremely interesting. We know “the best men 
are moulded out of faults,” and Faraday was no ready-made angel, 
but felt and confessed himself, a humble scholar in life’s school, 
where the discipline of circumstances mars or makes a character. 
The journal written during his tour abroad with Sir Humphry 
Davy, together with the early letters to his friend Abbott, as they 
appear in Dr. Bence Jones’s ‘ Life of Faraday,’ are very helpful to 
an understanding of the growth and self-training of his mind. 
He seems to have shared with Kant, whom I believe he never read, 
a knowledge of the true balance of belief in the infinitude of 
material creation, and a due reverence for the moral law within 
the soul of man, which also is infinite. The spiritual instinct was 
very strong in Faraday, though as an experimentalist he dealt only 
with the material forces of Nature. Of the formula of his own 
religious belief, few people outside his own community, ever 
heard him speak. He was “no graceless zealot” fighting for 
“ modes of faith ;” but certainly “his life was in the right” if ever 
man’s was in this world. 

Though reticent about the articles of his Faith, Faraday was 
outspoken and consistent in referring all phenomena to the 
Omnipotent wisdom of God. In the first lecture in his course 
on the non-metallic elements, in the Spring of 1852, there 
occurs a fine passage. He was remarking on the protean aspects 
of these elements which constitute so large a proportion of the 
material world, when he proceeded to say : 

“But higher contemplations than those of mere chemical 
science are suggested by the investigation of these properties : 
objects of greater interest present themselves than the deductions 
of law or the perfection of systems. An investigation of the 
distinctive properties of chemical elements unfolds to us the 
mysterious yet simple means chosen by the Omnipotent for 
accomplishing His results; teaching us how elements the most 
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seemingly unmanageable and discordant are made to watch like 
ministering angels around us—each performing tranquilly its 
destined function—moving through all the varying phases of 
decay and death—and then springing into new life, assuming new 
forms.” 

It was early in the Fifties, when we all thought the trusty 
schoolmaster was abroad with his primer, and when as Kingsley 
said, “the devil was shamming dead”; that Sludge the medium 
made his appearance, “turning tables” and introducing to the 
“awe-struck, wide-eyed, open-mouthed ” educated classes 


“Milton composing baby-rhymes, and Locke 
Reasoning in gibberish, Homer writing Greek 
In noughts and crosses, Asaph setting psalms 
To crotchet and quaver.” 


Publishers and unbelievers in these posthumous writings of the 
immortals, were confronted by friends, whose veracity they had 
never doubted, asserting that they themselves had heard and seen 
these marvels of waving hands and mystic writing. Warren, the 
author of ‘Ten Thousand a Year’ made a capital answer to Lady 
Mary Topham, who in giving her account of certain spiritual 
manifestations, ended up by saying, “and you know, Mr. Warren 
—seeing is believing.” “Yes, Lady Mary—and—believing is 
seeing,” was the sharp retort. 

When the craze of table-turning was at its height, my husband 
and I had not infrequently the pleasure of dining in company 
with Cobden and Bright, on Sunday evenings, when the party 
never exceeded six or eight people. One soon forgot Cobden’s 
broad Sussex tone of voice, in the genuine charm of his manner. 
The first evening [ remember, Bright was late in making his 
appearance, and we began dinner without him; at length he came 
in upon us like Jove’s thunderbolt. He had been detained by the 
necessity of seeing the Greek Minister; there was some burning 
question at issue, about which he and Cobden began talking in 
hammer and tongs fashion; they seemed so violently opposed to 
one another, that I thought a quarrel between this political 
Damon and Pythias nothing short of inevitable. I was aghast at 
the highly militant aspect of the Peace party—it was said of 
John Bright, that if he had not been a Quaker, he would have 
been a prize-fighter. Presently, in the midst of the discus- 
sion, Cobden said something conclusive of the argument, with an 
infinitely humorous turn, and everybody laughed, Bright included, 

From politics the conversation turned upon general subjects, 
and in rejoinder to Mr. Crosse’s remark that the present age was 
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devoid of sublimity, Mr. Bright said, “Shakespeare and Milton can 
be over-rated; as a matter of fact, Shakespeare has written a 
great deal of nonsense ;” and he went on to say, that what he likea 
best in ‘Paradise Lost, is the description of the revolt of the 
angels. My impression was that Bright in saying this, and a 
good deal more that was very anti-poetical, was in a mood for 
indulging in paradox. 

After dinner was over, the gentlemen soon joined the ladies in 
the drawing-room, and Mr. Bright proposed that we should try 
table turning. We all arranged ourselves round a table that 
seemed to hav agile possibilities, and placing our hands in 
the regulation manner waited for manifestations. We waited, and 
we waited—it was wearisome—for nothing came of it; but mean- 
while, Mr. Bright was exhorting us to have patience. Presently 
the spirit of mischief possessed Mr. Cobden, who was next me, and 
myself, exchanging a glance of mutual understanding, we two 
exerted ourselves to move the unimpressionable table by mere 
muscular force. It began to slide round, for our feet helped our 
hands. “It’s going, it’s going!” cried out Mr. Bright in 
triumph ; but just then he looked up, and seeing that we were 
laughing, exclaimed: “Oh, it’s all a trick, I see Mrs. Crosse and 
Cobden are in league.” “Of course I am in the League, as the 
wife of a free-trader is bound to be,” I replied laughing. Just 
at that moment, a gentleman present asked Mr. Bright some 
questions connected with business in the House; the latter 
turning towards him, adjusted the high quaker collar of his coat, 
with a trick of manner peculiar to him, and slightly throwing 
back his head, spoke in answer gravely and forcibly. In that 
moment I caught an impression of the great orator; his face was 
full of power and earnestness—the earnestness of internal con- 
viction, the power to influence the multitude. 

A few days after this dinner, I saw our Somersetshire neigh- 
bour, Colonel Charles Tynte—Mezzo-Tinte, as he was called, 
because his father and his son were also colonels. I mentioned 
to him the interest I had felt in meeting the leaders of the Free 
Trade movement. In conversation he told me what Lord John 
Russell had quite recently said to him, imitating as he did so the 
speaker’s drawling manner: “If you ask me,” said his lordship, 
“‘ who is the best speaker in the House—well, I must say, John 
Bright.” 

But to return to spiritualism; whether one met Mrs. Milliner 
Gibson—as that somewhat over-dressed lady was called—with 
her magic bracelet of amber beads, or Dr. Ashburner with his 
phials of mesmerised water, which, if you looked into them long 
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enough, would picture all the scenes of your past life ; the tiresome 
subject would crop up. 

Faraday was pestered with applications and letters from people 
who believed that “a new force” had been discovered, and 
expected him to explain it scientifically. “Poor electricity is 
made accountable for half the follies of the age,” said Faraday 
one day when we were talking over the new craze. He invited 
my husband to accompany him to a séance, where the following 
incident occurred. A girl present who was said to be inastate of 
clairvoyance, was supposed to manifest extraordinary emotion 
when, as directed, Dr. Faraday turned the apex of a rock crystal 
towards her. But the girl could see the crystal, and the obvious 
conclusion was—that she was in collusion with the giver of the 
séance and was acting a part. It was pretended that the action 
of her ordinary senses was in abeyance, and that in fact her eyes 
saw nothing outwardly. Mr. Crosse handed his hat to Dr. Faraday 
to use as a screen before the object ; this was no sooner done than 
the clairvoyante failed utterly to respond to the movements of the 
crystal. There were other exhibitions, which, under the test of 
common sense, failed equally ; the whole thing wasa perfect fiasco, 
quite unworthy the serious consideration of scientificmen. Faraday 
often took occasion to remark “On the tendency there is in the 
human mind to deceive ourselves in regard to all we wish, and the 
lack of all real educational training of the judgment.” This was 
said in 1853. In the summer of the same year, Faraday wrote a 
letter to his friend Schénbein, which the world—though it believes 
itself better educated, more advanced and wiser generally—may 
read with interest and profit, for the folly of the foolish is always 
with us. 


“TI have not been at work,” writes Faraday, “except in turning tke 
tables upon the table-turners, nor should I have done that, but that so 
many inquiries poured in upon me, that I thought it better to stop the 
inpouring flood by letting all know, at once, what my views and thoughts 
were. What a weak, credulous, incredulous, unbelieving, superstitious, 
bold, frightened—what a ridiculous world ours is, as far as concerns the 
mind of man. How full of inconsistencies, contradictions, and absurdities 


it is!” 

All those who were fortunate enough to have known the great 
electrician must have been impressed by the singularly even 
balance of his mind; a contrast to Darwin, who lost, if indeed he 
ever possessed, a love of poetry, and became deaf and blind as it 
were to the imaginative side of our nature. Faraday was not 
given to quote poetry, or to talk about it in a literary sense; 
but as the mathematician discovers in the universe “a divine 
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geometry,” so did he discover to his hearers—whether he lectured 
on “ Magnetic Actions and Affections ” or on the “ Conservation of 
Force”—a divine poetry in the laws of Nature. No attentive 
listener ever came away from one of Faraday’s lectures without 
having the limits of his spiritual vision enlarged, or without 
feeling that his imagination had been stimulated to something 
beyond the mere exposition of physical facts. 

Nor does Faraday stand alone as a physicist who is touched by 
the afflatus of poetry. I remember at one of the Friday evening 


lectures at the Royal Institution, Dr. Tyndall quoted Helmholtz, 
who finely says: 


“The cleavage of crystalline slate rocks: are so many telescopes to our 
spiritual vision, by which we can see backwards through the night of 
antiquity, and discern the forces which have been on the earth’s surface— 


“Ere the lion roared, 
Or the eagle soared.” 


In reference to the attitude of poetry towards science, I re- 
member Professor Huxley remarking that “Tennyson is the only 
poet of our day who has fused true science into song.” This was 
said, and said truly, more than three decades since, but posterity 
has proposed no amendment. Tennyson may still be described as 
standing alone in his reception of the inductive processes of 


science, which, passing into his mind have moulded his thoughts. 
The philosopher looking into nature 


“Sees his shadow glory-crowned 
He sees himself in all he sees.” 


‘In Memoriam’ is full of passages that echo, if they do not 
anticipate, the voice of science. ‘The following lines it will be 


remembered had appeared before Darwin had formulated his 
heory of evolution : 


“ Ocean sounds, 
And, star and system rolling past, 
A soul shall draw from out the vast 
And strike his being into bounds, 
And, moved thro’ life of lower phase, 
Result in man.” 


And the same keynote is struck in the familiar lines in form of 
exhortation : 


“ Arise and fly 
The reeling Faun, the sensual feast ; 
Move upward, marking out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die.” 
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Sir Andrew Ramsay, the geologist, many years ago wrote “a 
parallel between Lyell and Tennyson,” showing how the geological 
facts of the scientist were reflected in the poet’s verse. If I re- 


member rightly, one of the many passages selected from Tennyson 
was as follows: 


“There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 
O earth, what changes hast thou seen! 
There where the long street roars, hath been. 
The stillness of the central sea. 


“The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands ; 
They melt like mist, the solid lands 
Like clouds they shape themselves and go.” 


It is remarkable that Browning—though supreme in his adjust- 
ment of moral harmony, and profoundly intellectual in his ethical 
system—should have passed modern science coldly by on the 
other side. Even in his‘ Paracelsus,’ which, if treated historically, 
would have suggested the search for knowledge through the 
phenomena of creation, or by experiments on forces that have the 
power to bind and to loose; yet the poet does not so treat the 
subject, preferring to look for Nature’s secrets in the souls of 
great men, relying on the knowledge which springs direct from 
the human mind. 

Poets were not the only people who failed in the full recognition 
of science. I remember a smile passing round the dinner-table 
when a political personage, who has since been a Cabinet Minister, 
made the curious mistake of supposing that the Royal Society and 
the Royal Institution were one and the same. Though Cardinal 
Wiseman, who was then extremely répandu in society, together 
with Sir Henry Rawlinson and other non-scientific men, lectured 
frequently in Albemarle Street, the Friday evening meetings 
were evidently utterly unknown to the politician—albeit he was 
himself a writer of biography. The slip was the more remarkable 
as it was made by a man too young to plead, as did the late Lord 
Derby, that he unfortunately belonged to a pre-scientific age. 

Mr. Grote, the historian, was oue of the few scholarly writers 
whom I met in the old days, who brought a disposing mind to the 
fresh array of scientific facts; not that he was technically in- 
formed on those subjects, as he himself confessed, but he took 
stock of their value among the possessions of the human intellect. 

The courteous, old-fashioned tone of Mr. Grote’s conversation 
hardly led one to expect him to be so modern ‘in thought and 
expression as he really was. Mr. and Mrs. Grote were a great 
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contrast to each other ; it did not require Sydney Smith’s wit to 
discover that they had exchanged attributes. He was so measured 
and decorous in all things, and his wife so much the reverse—at 
least in talk. I remember her startling a sedate and somewhat 
dull set of people, by saying that nothing would go right in the 
world till marriages were entered upon like the tenancy of a 
house, with leases of seven, fourteen, and twenty-one years, 
renewable or not, at pleasure. 

We did not say things so crudely, in the Fifties, as it is the 
fashion to do now. No one would ever have associated the idea 
of female vanity with Mrs. Grote, whose dressing Sydney Smith 
summed up as grotesque; nothing could be more careless, more 
incongruous, or more shabby than her garments. But the strong- 
minded woman had her little weakness—she was proud of her 
legs. When Susan Durant was modelling her statue of “The 
Forsaken Shepherdess,” which was subsequently placed in the 
Mansion House, her friend, Mrs. Grote, proferred herself as a 
model for the legs, which, Arcadian like, were scant of covering ; 
the result fully justified the lady’s pretensions. 

The Grotes, Lord Houghton—who, by-the-bye, was pointed out 
to me as “the cool of the evening” the first time I ever saw him 
—Sir Emerson Tennant, Sir Henry Rawlinson, Sir Charles 
Fellows, Mr. Fergusson, and a host of other non-scientific people 
were to be met at Mrs. Barlow’s delightful parties in the old days. 
Mr. Barlow became Honorary Secretary of the Royal Institution 
as long as ago as 1843, and for more than twenty years he and 
his wife gave an eminently social aspect to the learned gatherings. 
They lived in Berkeley Street, conveniently near the Institution. 
It was Mrs. Barlow’s custom during the Session to invite the 
Friday evening lecturer to meet a party at dinner, at seven 
o'clock, the lecture beginning at nine. The guests were mostly 
bidden in compliment to the lecturer’s special subject. If Lyell 
was to discourse on the impressions of rain drops on ancient 
strata, giving us thereby a back cast of the weather in pre-adamite 
times, or if Ramsay was to expound his theory of glacial action in 
the formation of lake basins—then the party would consist of 
geologists and their wives, with a judicious sprinkling of fashion- 
able outsiders, amongst whom the hostess had family connections. 
But there is antipathy, as well as sympathy, even among the 
followers of science; Faraday was right, human nature is the 
same everywhere. For instance, Sir Richard Owen and Professor 
Huxley would not be asked to meet one another; and, alas! 
though they had been the closest of friends, Sedgwick and 

Murchison no longer hunted Siluriain couples. Even astronomers 
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can be the reverse of nice with each other, though the objects of 
their affections are so far removed. Arago’s abuse of his fellow- 
worker was the most comprehensive in the language; he said of 
Leverrier that he was “the greatest scoundrel within the orbit of 
Neptune.” Our own astronomer, Adams, had in those days, or at 
least his friends had for him, a grudge against Airy for neglecting 
to notice his paper on the “ Perturbations of Uranus,” and thereby 
in point of time, losing to England the honour of the discovery 
of Neptune. Leverrier found the planet by accident, which Adams 
had proved by inductive reasoning must be there, in the exact 
place, where the lucky Frenchman’s telescopic vision found it. 

In common justice it must be said, no international jealousies 
ever interfered with the hospitable receptions accorded to 
distinguished foreigners, in the scientific society of London. 

Among the foreign savants to be met with at the Murchisons, 
the Lyells, the Barlows, and elsewhere, there remains on my 
mind a very distinct recollection of M. Quételet, whom we met 
first at the Spences. This well-known Belgian astronomer and 
statistician, was a noble-looking man, whose conversation was full 
of grave interest. Just at this time, the Christian socialism of 
Maurice and Kingsley, was attracting the attention of many 
earnest minded men, who desired to lessen the evils that appeared 
to be no other than the noxious products of civilisation. It will 
be remembered that a savage attack had been made on the two 
clergymen, by Wilson Croker in the pages of the Quarterly, and 
this circumstance brought the matter still more under discussion, 
In reference to the vexed, question, M. Quételet used these 
remarkable words: “c’est,la société qui prépare le crime, le coupable 
west que Vinstrument qui Vexécute.” 

Another foreigner, who was often to be met in society at the 
time—a Frenchman, whom Kinglake might have classed with 
those deserving to be Englishmen, if born again, was M. Sainte- 
Claire Deville. He had only recently re-discovered aluminium, 
aided in his researches by a grant from the Emperor Louis 
Napoleon, who much as he hated the Victor Hugos of the pen, 
knew how to be civil to men of science. Aluminium was to be so 
cheap, that houses were to be roofed with it, and iron pots and 
kettles were to be superseded by the lighter metal. Alas, to our 
cost, every storm still finds out our loose tiles ; and cumbrous iron 
still holds its sway in the kitchen. 

In my old note-book, amongst other foreign friends and 
acquaintances, there appears the name of the celebrated French 
chemist, Dumas; and I am thereby reminded of an amusing 
incident. The contributions of this distinguished man to the 
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science of organic chemistry, were amply sufficient to justify a 
large amount of self-esteem; but vanity is not a becoming 
garment when it has no revers of humility. M. Dumas was not 
only known for his laboratory work, he was associated with the 
dignity of official life, having held the porte-feuille of Agriculture 
and Commerce; but yet he was not happy, he had a crook in his 
lot, for his name was the sameas that of the too prolific novelist— 
the author of ‘ Monte Christo,’ and nothing irritated the man of 
science so much as being mistaken for his namesake. It chanced 
on one occasion, the distinguished savant being the guest of the 
evening, that a lady well-known in society as a great lion hunter, 
desired, with her usual charming audacity, to be introduced to the 
dignified, muchly decorated Frenchman. She immediately began 
pouring out the torrent of her flattery, the first words of which 
nearly convulsed the by-standers, who of course took in the 
humour of the situation. ‘Oh, Monsieur Dumas,” exclaimed the 
effusive lady, “I am delighted to meet you, but you are no 
stranger to me, you have not in England a greater admirer than 
myself; I know every line of your writings, from dear ‘Monte 
Christo,’ to the delightful ‘ Mousquetaires’ ; I hope you will allow 
me to send you a card for my next soirée on——” 

“ Madam, I am in no way connected with the writer you allude 
to,” said the savant with a cold disdain, that no asinine, snub- 
proof coat-of-mail could resist. 

“Oh, I thought you were the great M. Dumas,” exclaimed the 
bewildered lady. 

Here the hostess intervened, but not too soon as to spoil our 
enjoyment of the petite comedie. 

The Barlows’ hospitalities were not‘ confined to their weekly 
dinners ; for during the Royal Institution Session, Mrs. Barlow 
received her friends at her own house, after the lecture was over at 
ten o'clock. These gatherings had something of the character of 
a French salon ; the same people—always with a pleasant infusion 
of strangers—met week after week, not as fortuitous atoms in the 
social whirlpool, but having sympathy of tastes and interests, that 
gave a feeling of continuity to the meetings. There was hardly 
an English notability in the ranks of science, or a foreign savant 
visiting London, who did not on one or more occasions, put in an 
appearance in Berkeley Street. Literature and diplomacy were 
also well represented. The listener might gather in a focus, 
something of the spirit of the age. Lacaita and Pollock 
discussing a new reading of Dante, while a very young man—but 
we know even the youngest of us are not infallible—was declaring 
the new Gospel acording to Carlyle. Lord Stanhope might be 
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heard quoting Avicenna and Averroes, tracing the influence of 
Arabic learning on the Reformation ; and Maurice assenting to the 
line of argument, with the remark that Protestantism was always 
favourable to science. Vernon Lushington would perhaps be 
looking up volunteer lecturers for the Working-men’s College, 
which he and many other earnest-minded men had so much at 
heart. ‘There was in all probability heterodoxy enough present to 
veto “ Eternal punishment,” though the Council of King’s College 
had lately expelled Maurice on that count, from the two chairs he 
had filled with so much distinction. 

To return to things more mundane; Lord Wrottesley and Sir 
Roderick Murchison were very likely talking over the foreign 
savants who were to be present at the next meeting of the British 
Association; but whatever the subject, it was sure in Sir 
Roderick’s case, to culminate in some remark about the Czar of 
All the Russias. The very courteous reception accorded to our 
English geologist at St. Petersburg had made a deep impression 
on the author of ‘Siluria.’ The story goes that some mischievous 
friends made a bet between them, as to the number of times that 
Sir Roderick Murchison would contrive to bring in the name of 
his “august friend” during the conversation, which was carefully 
to be kept off Russia, and all kindred topics. The talk was about 
feats of memory, and many notable instances were given, when 
Sir Roderick interposed, saying, “It is a curious fact, that the 
Emperor Nicholas has the most remarkable memory of any man I 
ever met”—then followed an anecdote which the friend who lost 
his bet, not having a royal memory, somehow forgot. 

There was no man whose side faults, deserved to be, and were, 
more fully forgiven than Sir Roderick’s. Generous by nature and 
in practice, and with sincere convictions, he showed to the class 
whose inheritance of leisure is too often spent in frivolity or 
worse, the excellent example of devotion to hard work. I have 
heard Sir Andrew Ramsay, who frequently accompanied him on 
his geological surveys, declare, that he never knew a man of such 
inexhaustible physical and mental energy. Sir Roderick would 
walk from dawn to sundown, talking all the time of the Paleozoic 
rocks, never varying the subject, as much as by a mention of 
strata above the old red sandstone. 

Of Sir Roderick’s loyalty to the Czar, I may mention the 
following curious incident. It will be remembered that he had 
spent some years in Russia, when preparing his great work on 
the Geological Structure of that country. In the autumn of 1854, 
Mr. Crosse and I were staying in a country house, where Sir 
Roderick was also a guest. He took me in to dinner one day, a 
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day to be remembered for the news of the battle of the Alma had 
reached England. At dinner, amidst much enthusiasm, our host 
proposed that we should all drink to the “success of the British 
Arms.” To my surprise, nay consternation, my neighbour 
reversed his glass, guarding it with his hand, when the servant 
was about to pour out the wine. 

“Not drink the health of our Army, and you a soldier, Sir 
Roderick !” 

“No,” he answered me, “I cannot drink to the success of an 
unnecessary war; my long friendship with the Emperor Nicholas, 
has made me aware that all this might have been prevented, and I 
_ believe before many years are over that Statesmen will acknowledge 

that this is a political mistake.” 

Several years afterwards I was present at one of those delightful 
meetings, that Sydney Smith used to call in the old days “not 
Murchison’s swarries, but his quarries,” where every lady is ex- 
pected to carry a geological hammer instead of a fan. It was at 
the time when the Treaty of Paris was virtually set aside, by 
the reappearance of the Russian Fleet in the Black Sea. In 
remarking on the circumstance, Sir Roderick said: “I told you 
years ago, that England would derive no ultimate advantage from 
the Crimean War!” 

When President of the Geological Society, Sir Roderick usually 
gave an annual “ conversazione” at Willis’s Rooms, for on these 
occasions, even his spacious house, 16, Belgrave Square, was not 
large enough for the numerous guests. “ La spirituelle Lady 
Murchison,” as Alexander Humboldt called her, was always 
present ; but one evening, in later years, her kindly presence was 
missed by all; and on asking Sir Roderick the cause of her 
absence, he replied “my wife has struck work at last.” 

To her the learned geologist owed his first initiation into the 
love of science; she was a good conchologist before they married, 
and an excellent draughts-woman. Lady Murchison illustrated 
many of her husband’s works. Other men also, had wives who 
helped and sympathised in their scientific labours. General 
Sabine’s wife translated, and he edited, Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
They were a delightful couple ; each seemed to reflect the bright 
intelligence, and the happy amiability of the other. Amongst the 
scientific men of that day, there was a marked respect for female 
intellect, and the women wisely exercised their influence, without 
clamorously asserting their equality. I know of no one, who made 
ehoice of his wife ‘“ because she was a goose,” as Charles Dickens 
is reported to have said he did. Courteous chivalry towards 
‘women, is averred to be at once the root, and the finest blossom 
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of good manners. The plant flourished in the Fifties, and it is 
worth preserving. 

Among the pleasant gatherings of those days, whether it was 
Royal Institution lectures, British Association meetings, or in such 
private circles of society as in any way affected to be fashionably 
scientific, there was one face, I was always seeing; it was a face, 
that never looked a wrinkle older, and which I could fancy had 
never looked young. The owner of this ubiquitous, sub-acid face, 
was Babbage. No man was more ready for conversation in medias 
res ;—greetings and weather talk were taken as said, and if your 
observation was pointless—his repartee came smart and sharp, 
with a ready click. Unfortunately for himself he was a man with 
a grievance, his calculating machine was never completed, though 
the patience of Government, and his own private fortune had been 
heavily taxed. Both Mr. Babbage and Count Strezlecki were 
dining at Lady Murchison’s, when the Count observed, that in 
China, where he had lately been travelling, they took great interest 
in the calculating machine, and particularly wanted to know if it 
could be put in the pocket. 

“Tell them” replied Babbage “that it is in every sense an out 
of pocket machine.” 

It was at this same dinner, if I remember rightly, that a sham 
apple made of some hard substance, fell from the massive épergne 
in the centre of the table. It rolled towards me, and Mr Babbage, 
arresting its course, presented it to our host saying “Sir Roderick 
here comes an erratic boulder for you to classify.” 

Babbage had known Ada Byron from her childhood; he was 
much attached to her, and took special interest in the philo- 
sophical studies to which she devoted herself. After she became 
the wife of Lord Lovelace, she translated and published a memoir 
of General Menabrea on the elementary principles of the Analy- 
tical Engine, adding notes of her own, “ which,” said Babbage, 
“were a complete demonstration that the operations of analysis 
are capable of being executed by machinery.” I remember his 
telling me, that he hoped to leave behind him notes and diagrams 
sufficient to enable some future philosopher to carry out his idea 
of the Analytical machine. 

We are too much accustomed perhaps to connect Babbage’s 
name only with his great failure—the incompleted calculating 
machine—but he did good work in his day; he was the first to 
relieve the student from “the cramped domain of ancient 
synthesis.” Herschel and Peacock were associated with him, in 
trying to introduce the new analytic methods of mathematical 
reasoning which had already obtained on the Continent. There 
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is an amusing story told of the flutter produced by these proceed- 
ings, among the Dons of Cambridge. 

It will be remembered that Newton used dots in certain symbols, 
while Leibnitz employed d’s as a sign. Babbage proposed 
meetings for the propagation of the d’s—consigning to perdition 
all those who supported the heresy of the dots. The joke was so 
little understood, that the big-wigs denounced the young philo- 
sophers as infidels. When they were about to publish a translation 
of Lacroix, it was necessary to decide on a title, and Babbage 
suggested that it should be “The Principles of pure D’ism, in 
opposition to the Dot-age of the University.” 

If Babbage, Wheatstone, Grove, Owen, Tyndall, and a host of 
other distinguished scientists were to be met very generally in 
the society of the day, there was one man who was very con- 
spicuous by his absence—this was Faraday! His biographers 
say, that in earlier years, he would occasionally accept Lady 
Davy’s invitations to dinner; but I never heard of his going 
elsewhere, except in obedience to the commands of royalty. I 
remember his shaking hands with me one evening, immediately 
after the lecture, in a hurried manner, and with an anxious look; 
before I could ask any questions he was gone, like one of his own 
electric flashes. Some one told me that Faraday was bidden to 
the Queen’s ball! 

One does not easily associate Faraday’s name with the frivolities 
of life, but he had a wholesome liking for them—as a recreation, 
not as the whole duty of man. He records in his journal, written 
when in Rome, that he went to a masked ball at the time of the 
Carnival, with a lady, who knew all his acquaintance, and enjoyed 
himself immensely. He adds that he was attired in a nightgown 
and nightcap—garments, I presume, which did duty for a domino. 
The Carnival evidently afforded him great amusement, for he 
expatiates largely on it in his early letters and his diaries. 

In later life, Faraday retained a taste for all scenic representa- 
tion; the more curious in a man of his severely religious views. 
He could make very shrewd and searching criticisms on the actors 
of the day. In published letters from Faraday to Lady Burdett 
Coutts—he thanks her for sending them a box for the pantomime 
(of January, 1857)—adding : 


“We had your box once before, I remember, for a pantomime, which is 
always interesting to me, because of the immense concentration of means 
which it requires, . . . you are very kind to think of our pleasures for to- 
morrow night. .. . I mean to enjoy it, for I still have a sympathy for 
children, and all their thoughts and pleasures.” 
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Just one hundred years ago, the 22nd of September, Michael 
Faraday, the son of a blacksmith, was born in Jacob’s Well Mews, 
near Manchester Square. In childhood, his “thoughts and 
pleasures ” were minding a little baby sister, and playing marbles 
in the street. A few years pass, and Reiss, the German electri- 
cian, addresses a letter to the self-educated man—as Professor 
Michael Faraday—member of all Academies of Science. His 
centenary—princes are pleased to commemorate—but when 
some one remarks on the honour done to science, the answer 
might be given in Faraday’s own words, when he said “I am not 
one who considers that science can be honoured.” 
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Mian. : 


On, what is man?—a spirit doomed 
Awhile on earth to stay? 
Immortal mind and soul entombed 
Awhile in mortal clay? 
A spark of immortality, 
Cased in an earthly shrine ; 
A paradox—a mystery— 
Half human, half divine. 


And what is Life ?—a transient ray 
Of Heaven’s eternal light ? 
A meteor’s flash—a gleam of day 
On Earth’s sepulchral night ? 
A bubble broken by a breath, 
An hour of toil and strife, 
A dream from which we're roused by Death 
To everlasting life. 


And what is Death? Man’s final doom, 
The penalty of sin? 

A pang—oblivion—dust—the tomb, 
And all we fear therein? 

A hideous phantom of the night 
That haunts this earthly clod? 

Or angel sent from realms of light 
To guide us to our God? 


Frank F, SHerrirr. 














St. Petersburg to Sebastopol. 





Ir was the second week in August. My time was my own till 
the end of September. I told my friends that I was going to 
spend part of it in Russia. “In Russia!” cried a female relative ; 
“what on earth are you going to Russiafor?” A travelled friend 
said: “I once thought of making a tour there; but a man who 
knows the country intimately told me it was madness to go there 
in August; but of course if you have set your heart on going— 
well, I cannot help it,” and with a smile of pity he left me. 
Another friend—female—said: “Are you not afraid of being 
blown up by the Nihilists?” An old officer said: “I should like 
very much to go to Russia” (ah! I thought, these old Indians are 
the men to sympathise with one); “ but,” he added, “I should 
only care to go there in winter.” A final crash came from 
another friend, whom I asked to accompany me: “I would not 
go to Russia if you paid my expenses.” Encouraged by these 
kindly expressions of interest, I set out: and the following pages 
are a brief record of my journey. 

I took the only really pleasant way to St. Petersburg. That 
is, by the good but expensive Wilson line of steamers from Hult 
to Gétheborg: thence by rail across Sweden—that most delight- 
ful of all countries to travel in—to Stockholm: thence by boat to 
Abo through a most picturesque series of islands; and so on by 
rail across Finland to St. Petersburg, which may thus be reached 
in a comfortable week’s travelling from London. It was at Abo, 
on the Gulf of Finland, that I first landed on Russian soil. 

Finland is to a great extent still Swedish in customs, language, 
and feeling, and as I had come to see Russia, and not Sweden, I 
did not linger there. Catching the early train at Abo, I drove at 
the easy rate of seventeen or eighteen miles an hour to St. 
Petersburg. A Swede amused me by telling me en route that it 
was the hottest summer they had had in Finland for thirty years. 
When I was last in those parts a few years before, it was the 
coldest summer they had had for twenty-seven years ! 

I arrived in St. Petersburg on midnight of August 17th. The 
first thing that strikes one on driving through St. Petersburg is 
its immensity. The squares, the streets, the magnificent Neva, 
the palaces, and the gardens are on a much larger scale than 
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Western eyes are accustomed to. Hence at first sight one says, 
What a handsome city, how well laid out, how nobly adorned with 
buildings! This was my impression as I drove at night from the 
station along the broad highways that led to the hotel. Subse- 
quent experience dispelled the illusion. The bold breadth of the 
streets remained, the noble vista up the Nevski Prospect still 
attracted me, the carefully-kept gardens were only too welcome a 
retreat from the hot August sun; but there the charm ended. 
Daylight revealed what night had mercifully hidden. It showed 
me the hideous yellow stucco with which the palaces were 
covered, the atrocious stones with which the streets were paved ; 
a city of buildings without picturesqueness, and without life. 
There stretched line after line of stucco houses, with little or no 
variety of form or colour, monotonous in their intense unifor- 
mity, “icily regular, splendidly null,” with scarcely a spot on 
which the eye could rest with pleasure. It was like being in a 
new country house, with large square rooms, only half furnished. 
The conception was fine, the result was cold and unsympathetic. 
I know not how it is, but the broad streets of modern towns have 
a very dull look. They are extremely convenient, no doubt, for 
traffic and add to the healthiness of the population by admitting 
into the city frequent currents of air, but “ dull, unlovely streets” 
they are, and will be to the end. It is the same everywhere, 
whether in the New World or the Old. What is more unloveable 
than the greater part of the avenues and streets of New York, 
monotonous rows of monotonous houses without beauty or life? 

Ruskin tells us in one of his lectures, that, on going from one 
house to another in Glasgow to deliver a lecture, he counted in 
one streef alone more than seven hundred windows identically 
similar. What an insult to Nature, where of all the million 
leaves, and of all the million pebbles, not one leaf, and not one 
pebble is like its fellow! 

There is one thing, however, at St. Petersburg which never fails 
to delight, and that is the Neva. Its grandeur does not consist 
in the beauty of its banks, for these are perfectly flat, but in its 
breadth, its volume and its colour. There is no city which I 
have seen which has a river passing through it comparable to 
this one. There are numerous steamers continually plying from 
shore to shore. On the hot summer evenings they are crowded 
with people going to the restaurants and open-air theatres a 
little way out of town. 

In spite, however, of the unfurnished look about St. Petersburg 
to which I have referred, the city will ever remain a splendid 
- monument to the genius of its founder. There is no more 
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interesting character in Russian history than that of Peter I. He 
had the faculty of intense application, an indefatigable zeal for 
his country ; a loftiness of aim, such as in a person of less genius 
would have been the sign of a madman; a consuming thirst for 
knowledge, that drove him to,toil with the navvies of Deptford and 
Zaandam. Yetatthe same time he was more degraded than many 
a savage—disgusting beyond measure in his manners; steeped in 
a licentiousness that startled and filled with loathing the licen- 
tious Courts of Europe; gloating in cruelties that are well-nigh 
beyond parallel in history. A genius, who advanced his country 
from the pale of outer barbarism to intercourse with, and the 
respect of the more civilized nations of Europe; a man, who 
almost in the agonies of his last illness did not hesitate to jump 
overboard to save a poor sailor from drowning ; an Emperor, who 
ordered 7000 prisoners to be butchered in cold blood, and with 
his own hand assisted in their execution by hacking off the heads 
of some of the victims—offer, when united in the one person of 
Peter the Great, a profoundly interesting study in human nature. 
His was a spirit, as Byron says of Napoleon, “antithetically 
mixed,” “extreme in all things.” His nobility and his savagery 
united in one point—an intense love of his country. All his 
actions and thoughts were stimulated by the hope of raising 
Russia toa level among the nations : he toiled for her, and not for 
himself; his success entitles him to the gratitude of Russians. 

The building of St. Petersburg is an instance of his genius and 
indomitable pluck. He wanted “a window to look out from upon 
Europe.” ‘To effect his purpose he brought workmen from far 
and near to drain and drive piles into the pestiferous marshes 
that then surrounded the Neva. He did not disdain to work with 
his own hand, and they show you still at St. Petersburg the 
wooden cottage where the master of millions of subjects lived the 
life of a navvy. Workmen perished by the thousand from fever 
and other causes, as the work went on; but Peter persevered, and 
at length laid the foundations of the present majestic capital of 
Russia. 

Lord Beaconsfield says somewhere, that there are at least two 
requisites to make a perfect city—size and beautiful buildings. 
To make the perfect city, therefore, I suppose we should have to 
go to London for its size, to Rome and Athens for its buildings, 
to Constantinople for its site; just as, in order to make the 
perfect cathedral, we must take the portal of Rheims, the nave of 
Amiens, the choir of Beauvais, and the tower of Chartres. 

I am afraid that the claim of St. Petersburg to rank as the 
perfect city would fail in respect of its buildings. It can boast 
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of only one really fine edifice; that is, St. Isaac’s Cathedral. This 
is a magnificent structure, built during the present century, in the 
form of a Greek cross. The foundations alone cost £200,000. 
The dome is covered with copper, overlaid with 185 lbs. av. of 
gold. It does not rise out of the roof, but is separated from it by 
a circumference of windows, by means of which the church is 
lighted. This is the sign of a late style of architecture. I had a 
very fine view of the city and the Neva from the top. The screen 
in the interior, which divides the congregation from the inner 
shrine, is adorned with pictures and precious stones, and eight 
large columns encased in malachite, and two smaller ones in lapis- 
lazuli. On holy days the cathedral is thronged with worshippers, 
mostly of the poorer class. To the foreigner in nationality and 
religion the sight of hundreds of men and women kneeling at the 
shrines, or bowing down their foreheads till they touch the cold 
marble of the floor, is deeply interesting. Outside the doors 
stand lines of beggars importuning each passer-by for alms. 
This system of begging in Russia is a great nuisance. The 
traveller is constantly liable to be accosted by some miserable 
creature, who shows you his wounds and sores (some of them 
perhaps of his own making) and begs for money. 

A few words about the collection at the Hermitage may not be 
out of place. Ido not remember to have seen anywhere under 
one roof such a magnificent collection of pictures, jewels, anti- 
quities, and curiosities of all sorts. Finely-wrought tables with 
tops of solid malachite or lapis-lazuli; enormous vases and 
candelabra composed entirely of porphyry or jasper; caskets with 
inlaid work of precious stones and marbles—spoke to the taste 
and mineral wealth of Russia. Coming a few weeks later to the 
Galerie d’Apollon at the Louvre, with the memory of these 
treasures still fresh in my mind, I could not help smiling at the 
prominent position there given to some vases, which in the 
Hermitage would be looked upon as unworthy of even the lowest 
place. 

There is a large room full of Murillo’s paintings, some of them 
replicas (copies?) of pictures in other galleries of Europe; the 
chief Italian masters are also well represented. One of the most 
interesting rooms in the building is that devoted to relics of Peter 
the Great. There is a cast of his face taken during life, and a 
model of himself in a dress embroidered for him by Catherine I. 
The war-horse he rode at Poltava stands hard by, covered with 
the original skin. Peter was, it is said, seven feet high, and 
had a strong sinewy frame, capable of sustaining an enormous 
amount of fatigue. His iron walking-stick, with which in moments 
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of anger he would belabour the heads of his attendants or 
Ministers, is shown here; and an endless assortment of tools, turn- 
ing lathes; and mathematical instruments, which this workman- 
Emperor made or used. Other rooms in the palace contain extremely 
fine collections of ancient statuary, and antiquities from Kertch and 
Scythia, one or two of the Greek vases being especially beautiful. 

I left St. Petersburg by night train for Moscow. Railway tra- 
velling in Russia is as a rule slow; but between the present and 
past capitals of Russia there is a fairly swift express which does 
the distance—400 miles—in about fifteen hours. The carriages 
are very comfortable. Some of them are divided into separate 
compartments, each of which is large enough for two persons. 
By payment of ten shillings over the first-class fare, you can 
engage half the compartment, and by payment of another ten 
shillings you secure the whole for yourself. The other carriages 
are built on the model of the Pullman cars, but far exceed them 
in comfort. Instead of the angular, straight-backed chairs—all 
seemingly borrowed from the rooms of retiring dentists—which 
the Pullman car offers, one has good honest arm-chairs, roomy 
and well-padded. These let down at night, and form first-rate 
beds, where the most exacting traveller can sleep in comfort. 
Even in America, where luxurious travelling has been reduced to 
a science, I never met with railway chairs so comfortable as these. 
Unfortunately they are not universal in Russia, but are only found 
on afew of the more crowded lines. There are also most excellent 
buffets along the principal routes, 

I had the pleasure of having a long chat en route with a 
Russian prince, who was going south to visit his estates. Since 
the emancipation of the serfs, few landlords live on their 
properties. He complained, as we do at home, that he was 
entirely in the hands of his tenants. In bad years, the tenants, 
instead of paying any rent, expected him to feed them. On the 
other hand, when the season was a good one, like the present, 
the money came in so fast, that, he said, you really hardly knew 
what to do with it. 

We arrived at Moscow next morning, and put up at the 
Slavianski Bazaar, a very good hotel in the centre of the town. 
The only objection to it was, that the servants had an absurd 
partiality for their own language. With the exception of the 
managers in the bureau, the porter, and one waiter, whom I 
could never find, no one in the hotel spoke anything but Russian. 
Now Russian is a very fine language, and I have a great respect 
for those who can speak it, but as my own knowledge of it was 
limited to three words which I could not pronounce, I found it a 
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little difficult at times to procure what I wanted. It was no good 
to guess at the menu because, being in the Russian character, it 
was illegible. At the Slavianski, an English merchant and his 
nephew, carrying on business at Moscow, seeing my difficulties, 
came to my rescue, and showed me much kindness during my stay 
there. Sometimes at restaurants I was reduced to writing down 
my wants in French or German, and sending the waiter round 
the establishment till he found an interpreter. English was of 
little or no use. Some of the waiters were evidently devout 
eesthetes. If I rang for anything while dressing, and by manual 
or other signs endeavoured to explain my wants, nine times out 
of ten they brought me a tea-pot! I felt like the traveller in 
France, who was surprised at hearing the street-boys talking 
French. It came upon me in the light of an unexpected discovery 
that they spoke Russian in Russia. I always thought that every 
Russian spoke two or three languages. I found it was not so. 
French was spoken in most, if not all of the larger shops; but I 
looked in vain for the polyglot waiter or porter of Switzerland ; 
while the people, on whom the traveller is very much dependent, 
as cab-drivers, railway-guards, &c., understood nothing but their 
own language. Officers and ladies were the most likely persons 
to experiment upon, but many of the former, whom I spoke to, 
knew only a few words of French. 

The centre of interest at Moscow lies in the Kremlin. Its 
walls, which date from the fifteenth century, have a circumference 
of about one mile and a half. The interior was entirely burnt 
in 1737, so that all its present buildings are since that date. The 
general view of the Kremlin disappointed me. I expected to see 
edifices of large extent, and imposing appearance. I only saw a 
stucco palace, four* small cathedrals, and the really fine Ivan’s 
Tower. The interest of nearly all Russian buildings lies in the 
inside. There is some very elegant decoration in the palace, and 
the Hall of St. George is a magnificent room. The interiors of 
the cathedrals are profusely decorated with paintings and gilt 
work, and contain many very valuable relics. The decoration 
seemed to be too lavish and in poor taste. The very interesting 
Church of the Assumption was unfortunately closed for repairs, in 
expectation of the approaching coronation of the Tsar. I went 
to the top of Ivan’s Tower, and gazed upon a scene, which I know 
not where to parallel. At my feet flashed the golden cupolas of the 
cathedrals of the Kremlin; farther off rose the five lofty gates 
which pierce the Kremlin walls; of which the Redeemer Gate 


* In Milton’s time there were “nine fair churches with round gilded 
towers.”— Vide his ‘ Brief History of Muscovia,’ published in 1682. 
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has acquired such a sanctity from a miraculous picture of the 
Saviour which is over the entrance, that the Tsar himself passes 
under it bareheaded: at the foot of the walls flowed the river 
from which Moscow takes its name: while on all sides lay the 
great city, its winding streets, and strange irregular houses, and 
its 1300 steeples fantastic with their varied designs, and 
gorgeous with colourings of red and green and gold.* Yet 
wonderful as the view of Moscow is at the present time, it is 
nothing—if travellers’ accounts be true—to what it was last 
century. Just seventy years ago old Moscow perished by the 
hand of Russian patriots, lest it should offer shelter to the enemy. 
But the invasion of Napoleon in 1812, left behind it other 
memorials than the ashes of a beautiful city. Within the 
Kremlin walls are ranged no less than 875 pieces of artillery, 
which his army abandoned in its headlong flight from the burning 
ruins. I suppose that there is no other city in the world where 
such a trophy as that is to be seen. When visiting Napoleon’s 
tomb on my return through Paris, I asked one of the guardians 
if any of the Grand Army still survived. He said there were 
several, but “Ils vont partir.” I remember seeing at Waterloo 
a few years ago a French soldier, who told me he had been 
wounded at Moscow. 

There is another fine view of Moscow to be had from the 
Sparrow Hills about two miles off. It was here that the wearied 
army of Napoleon first caught sight of the city. We drove there 
one afternoon in a drojky. The drojky is a cumbersome represen- 
tation of the Paris fiacre. It is strongly built, and has an extra 
fastening which stretches from the poles to the axles of the front 
wheels. This is meant, I suppose, to keep this “ wonderful one- 
horse shay ” together over the extraordinarily paved roads which 
exist in Russia. Some have two horses, others only one. 

The one-horsed drojky is meant to hold two persons. Our 
experience was that it held one and a bit. It is a common and 
an amusing sight to see some gallant officer deftly encircling the 
waist of his fair companion in one of these conveyances. “ His 
arm gets in the way so,” he explains, “and this is the only 
means of disposing of it that he can think of.” The horses are 
first-rate, small in size, but able to do a great deal of hard work, 
and keep their good looks in spite of it. Nearly all of them are 
stallions, and are bred in Russia. The driver, who is sometimes 
a mere boy, wears a dark-blue dressing-gown kind of coat, a 
curiously-shaped hat, and high-topped boots, and makes quite 


* St. Basil, just outside the Kremlin, has eleven domes, all designed and 
coloured differently. 
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a picturesque object. His dress seems to be a very hot one for 
summer, but the average driver is too poor to buy cooler clothing. 
It is astonishing what an amount of heat Russians seem capable 
of bearing. Even on the hot days of August a great many of the 
officers would wear their thick military cloaks. There are no 
fixed fares for the drojky. Every time you hire one a long course 
of bargaining ensues between you and the driver; until at length 
the latter consents to take about half what he first asked. Six- 
pence will take you a long way, and on one occasion I got a drive 
for twopence. In the absence of an agreed fare the driver charges 
what he likes. Once we paid two roubles (four shillings) for a 
drive of a few hundred yards in a two-horsed carriage ! 

The most fashionable resort at Moscow on a summer evening is 
the Hermitage Gardens. Spaces for open-air entertainments are 
but few in crowded Moscow, so that these gardens are always full. 
They are brilliantly lighted-up, and contain a restaurant, and a 
covered and open theatre. Whenever I am in a strange country 
I always make a point of going to the theatre. To some extent 
a people is known by its theatres. Both at Moscow and at St. 
Petersburg the large city theatres are shut during the hot summer 
months, and the people flock to those less pretentious houses on 
the outskirts of the town. I have never seen more enthusiastic 
andiences than at these summer theatres. At the Hermitage 
Gardens, I remember especially, the people became quite frenzied 
with delight at the appearance of one of their favourites. This 
lady sang and acted with great taste, and had recently married 
one of the richest men in Moscow. Enormous bouquets and 
shouts of welcome greeted her appearance. There was another 
actor there, also, who carried the audience by storm. He sang in 
an exceedingly funny way a Russian song with pointed local 
allusions. It seemed to have as many verses as that associated 
with the name of the Vicar of Bray. At the end of each verse 
the singer made a feint of retiring, but was brought back by the 
tumultuous applause of his hearers. I did not understand a word 
of it, but I was so infected by the roar of laughter which greeted 
every verse, and by the inimitable way in which the song was 
sung, that I laughed till I could laugh no more. I could not help 
contrasting, as I went out, the behaviour of these laughter-loving 
people with that of our American cousins. I remember once 
seeing one or two tolerably amusing and interesting pieces at a 
theatre in Baltimore; during the whole evening not a face among 
the audience relaxed a muscle, not a voice raised a single cheer. 

A pass from the Governor enabled us to enter the Temple 
of the Saviour, which is now in process of construction. It 
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is built as usual in the form of a Greek cross, and has a large 
gilded dome. ‘The exterior of the building has an imposing 
appearance, and some finely executed reliefs, but is otherwise not 
so attractive as that of St. Isaac’s at St. Petersburg. No doubt 
time will add warmth and colour to it. The interior is the most 
lovely specimen of decorative art that I have ever seen. The 
floor is made of most beautifully polished marbles from Italy, 
and from Finland and other parts of Russia. The design is sin- 
gularly simple and elegant. The walls, both down and up- 
stairs, are covered by frescoes and pictures by the best Russian 
masters, and show a beauty and a refinement of taste that I was 
astonished to find on Russian soil. The screen is composed of the 
most delicate and costly marbles, beautifully worked. On the 
doors which lead into the Holy Place behind, are painted two 
figures with faces of exquisite tenderness. The church not 
having been consecrated, we were permitted to enter into this 
Holy Place. Every inch of the church is in some way adorned 
with gilding, or painting, or marble, and yet the colours are so 
harmoniously blended together that they never seem to be too 
profuse. The effect of the whole is quite unique. 

In travelling through Russia I was much surprised at the 
frequent evidences of good taste which I met with. Ihad always 
thought that the Russians had a barbaric partiality for gaudy and 
tasteless decoration. Up to within quite recent years this opinion 
would seem to have been correct. The internal adornment of the 
older churches is curious rather than attractive. But lately 
Russian taste seems to have made a new departure. The Temple 
of the Saviour is the grandest proof of this. But evidence of the 
same thing is not wanting in much smaller matters. In wander- 
ing through Moscow I often came across very tenderly-painted 
heads on the walls of otherwise insignificant churches, very differ- 
ent from the grotesque paintings one finds in other parts of the 
Continent. Take again an illustration from Russian cookery. I 
once stopped for breakfast at some provincial town—lI think it was 
Kharkof—and ordered some sturgeon. Ina short time the dish 
made its appearance. It was a work of art. Not the sprawling, 
flabby slice of fish one meets with at times, but a piece nicely 
cooked, tastefully decorated with bits of vegetables, and crowned 
with a graceful pyramid. The cook was evidently a man of taste. 
Or again, what can be more elegant in its way than a meal served 
up on one of the better class of Russian steamers? I have a lively 
recollection of the tasteful manner in which the meals were served 
on board the boat between Sebastopol and Constantinople, while 
the appearance of the noiseless attendant, with his long blue coat 
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and brass buttons, and his white cotton gloves, was quite irre- 
proachable. What a contrast, I could not help thinking, to the 
steward of even our best English steamers! Iam not referring 
here to the habits of the less civilized parts of Russia, but only to 
what I saw on the more frequented routes. 

There is another building in Moscow which I must mention, 
because it is very illustrative of the manners of the people—I 
mean the Foundling Hospital. It is an enormous structure situated 
on the banks of the Moskva, approached by a carriage-drive, 
and surrounded by gardens. It was founded by Catherine IL., 
and a yearly grant of £180,000 is made by the Government 
for its support. It may be looked upon therefore as a State in- 
stitution. It is meant to serve as a receptacle for any children, 
whom their parents wish to get rid of. The process is exceedingly 
simple. Any mother who finds her baby an inconvenience 
brings it to the hospital. There is no false shame about the 
woman. She brings it quite openly, and hands it in to the super- 
intendent. ‘“I have gota child here that I want to leave, please,” 
she says, just as one goes to the cloak-room at a station, leaves a 
bag, pays twopence, gets a ticket, and walks off. The name of the 
baby, if it has one, is registered in the books of the hospital ; if it 
has not been already christened and baptized, that ceremony is 
performed on the day following its admission. The child is 
immediately ticketed with a particular number ; the ticket is tied 
on to its back and never removed, so that there can be no future 
mistake as to its identity. A corresponding ticket is given to the 
mother, who walks off happy and contented, having by that simple 
proceeding completely divested herself of all responsibility and 
expense in the bringing-up of her child. If her maternal feelings 
are sufficiently warm, she can reclaim the child any time within 
ten years after its admission by the production of her ticket. 
After that, her time of election is passed, and the child remains in 
the hospital until he or she is seventeen ; then, ifit is a boy, he is 
put into some agricultural employment, and if it is a girl, she is 
apprenticed to some other trade. We entered with great curiosity 
this nursery-ground of heroes ‘and heroines. After a little delay 
the head matron came to show us round. She told us, as we went 
along, that about forty children on an average were left there every 
day, or about 13,000 a year, and that nearly all were illegitimate. 
We passed into the gardens, where nurses and children were 
basking in the soft August air. The nurses drew up in two lines, 
one on each side of the path. We walked down the centre, the 
‘ nurses bowing down to the ground as we passed. Score after 
score of strong, coarse-featured peasants stood there, all holding 
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children in their arms; other infants were laid out in their little 
cots on the grass in endless succession. In another spot those 
who appeared especially delicate were laid side by side on little 
copper cradles filled with hot water. 

We entered the washing-room, where several children were 
being initiated into the principles of cleanliness. During this 
process their tickets are never removed, so that there is no fear 
of the same difficulties arising here as arose in the case of those 
unfortunate twins, who complain in song, 

“One day, to make the matter worse, 
Before our names were fixed, 


While we were being washed by nurse, 
We got completely mixed.” 


We then visited the dormitories, which like all other parts of the 
building were scrupulously clean and airy. Indeed, every possible 
attention that forethought and skill can suggest is given to the 
children. There are wards for every sort of illness, and a 
medical staff attached to the hospital. The children are 
vaccinated when a month old, and many of them then removed 
to country branches of the institution. We saw a party of 
nurses about to start with their tiny charges, and tinier 
bundles. In spite, however, of every precaution, the matron told 
us about fifty per cent. of the children died. Poor soul! what an 
anxious life she must lead, in looking after 600 or 700 infants 
every day of the year. She seemed contented enough, and even 
refused the douceur we offered her, and which we put into the 
box instead for the support of so excellent an institution. Wealso 
visited the linen department. The pleasant old woman in charge 
of it told us that 47,000 pieces of linen went to the wash every 
week. The numbers are duly noted down in her books, and the 
dear old creature’s only ambition in life is to see that never a piece 
be missing. She had received a Cross of Honour, she proudly told 
us, from the Emperor, and I am sure she deserved it. There is a 
chapel in the building, and numerous other wards similar to those 
we visited. We bade a cordial farewell to our kind-hearted guide, 
and went out deeply pondering. Verily, I thought, the dream of 
the divine Plato has come to pass—mothers no longer bring up 
their own children, but hand them in to the state nursery, where 
chosen nurses, strong and healthy, take them in charge. “The 
proper officers,” says Plato, “will take the offspring of the good 
parents to the pen or fold, and there they will deposit them with 
certain nurses who live in a separate quarter” (Rep. bk. v. p. 460, 
Jowett’s trans.). Yet not in his own beautiful land, where he 
looked for it, was this one great characteristic of Plato’s Ideal 
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Republic to find a partial realisation, but in a far-off Northern 
region, on dreary plains of which he had scarcely ever heard, and 
among a people that was not then born,* and who scornfully reject 
nearly every other feature of the city which his genius called into 
being. 

I had fully made up my mind not to go to the great fair at 
Nijni Novgorod, partly because fairs are essentially tiresome, and 
partly because those who have seen it, come away terribly disap- 
pointed—Mr. Wallace, for instance, says in his ‘ Russia’ (the best 
book we have on the country): “ Altogether, I should advise the 
traveller not to go very far out of his way to visit this great 
annual gathering.” However, I generally find that travelling 
plans are only made to be broken. It is one of the solitary 
traveller's many delights to be able to alter his route at a 
moment’s notice. Persuaded by the earnest exhortations of 
several Russians, who protested that if I had not seen the fair I 
had not seen Russia, that there the East and West met together 
as nowhere else they met; and fearful of a life-long regret, if I 
omitted to visit what some have styled the eighth wonder of the 
world, I broke my resolve and went. 

It is twelve hours by night express from Moscow to Nijni 
Novgorod. At the Moscow station I came across a Canadian and 
an American travelling there to make inquiries about fruits. With 
characteristic energy they were travelling from the Mississippi 
to the Volga to see what fruits thrived best winter and summer in 
a climate not dissimilar to their own, with the ultimate view of 
transplanting specimens to their own countries. We had an in- 
troduction to a member of one of the mercantile houses at Nijni 
Novgorod, who put us in the way of getting a guide for the fair. 
A wonderful guide he proved; with a long white beard, and large 
blue goggles, and a ponderous walking-stick, and suit of sober 
black, he would have looked eminently venerable, had he not, like 
his clothes, been in such a visible state of decay. As an imparter 
of information he was not to be depended on. Not having the 
means of refuting most of his statements, we placed implicit 
confidence in them. Those that we did test proved to be extra- 
ordinarily wild. However, there was no help for it, so we brushed 
up our best German (our ancient friend spoke that alone of 
Western tongues) and sallied forth, trying to look as if it was all 
a mistake, and our companion had nothing whatever to do with us. 
We drove up io the long terrace that overlooks the Oka and the 
Volga. It is 1400 miles from here down the Volga to the 


* The Russians derive their origin to a large extent from Rurik, and the 
Scandinavians, who did not conquer Russia till about a.p. 862. 
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Caspian, and there are steamers of all sorts constantly plying 
upon its waters. I met some people later on in the Crimea who 
had just made a comfortable trip on the river, from Nijni Novgorod 
to Astrakhan. ‘The view from the terrace is most extensive, 
embracing on the one side the long course of the Volga and the 
limitless plains to the east ; and on the other, the miles of booths 
which make up the great fair. To these we made haste to descend. 
Goods are brought here for sale from all parts of the East and 
West, and the “sales and purchases represent the value of more 
than £16,000,000 sterling.” We visited all the most interesting 
parts, and chatted, through our invaluable interpreter, with Russian 
fur merchants, Persian vendors of shawls and carpets, and Chinese 
purveyors of tea. The tea is brought all the way overland. Many 
connoisseurs affirm that tea is spoilt by a sea journey, and that 
Russians alone of Western nations have it in its perfection. It 
was very curious to find ourselves at one and the same time 
among the products and the representatives of so many different 
nations ; and the bright robes of men of the East were in charming 
contrast with the dingy garments of men of the West. But after 
wandering for three or four hours among the long lines of wooden 
booths, and having made one or two small purchases, we felt that 
we had done our duty, that the finger of scorn could no longer be 
pointed at us with the taunt that we had visited Russia and not 
Nijni Novgorod, and we returned not unwillingly to our hotel. 
We took the opportunity of having a sterlet, as it can alone be 
had to perfection—fresh from its native Volga. The sterlet must 
be cooked as soon as killed, and is a rich and delicious fish. We 
had the good fortune of making the acquaintance at the hotel of 
some Danish ladies—wanderers like ourselves—whom I am bound 
to say that one, if not both of our party, found much more enter- 
taining than the rival fair. A call for wine for our new friends, 
a chat on the balcony on that soft August evening, away from the 
bustle of the fair, while inside a band of minstrels sang sweet 
foreign airs ; and then a last farewell—“ that sound that makes us 
linger,” as Byron says—and we rushed off to the station to catch 
the night express back to Moscow. Altogether, my day at Nijni 
Novgorod was the most amusing day I spent in Russia. But then 
T had the advantages of having cook weather, a pleasant companion, 
a comic guide, an agreeable rencontre. A less fortunate visitor 
would find the great fair a bore, and a would-be purchaser would 
find it a delusion. 
It is two and a half days’ journey from Moscow to Sebastopol, 
including unavoidable stoppages of four hours at Kursk, and seven 


at Kharkof. The carriages are good all along the line, and 
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especially so between Kharkof and Sebastopol. Of scenery ex 
route, thereis none. The broad plains over which the train passes 

are to a great extent cultivated, but otherwise uninteresting. 

They are like the prairies of North America, stripped of that 

beautiful flowing grass, which gives them their chief charm. 

It was quite a pleasing change to look upon the mountains of the 

Crimea, and after running through Alma and Inkerman to draw 

up at Sebastopol. I was surprised to find the place in such a- 
ruinous state. In the old days it must have had quite an im- 

posing appearance. But the English guns played terrible havoc 

among its buildings, and little or nothing seems to have been 

done to repair the damage. Barracks, churches, forts, have all 

suffered the same fate, and the few new houses which have sprung 

up since the war offer a strange contrast to what is otherwise a 
city of ruins. The harbour alone remains untouched, and offers a 
safe refuge for ships, and constant amusement for bathers. The 

stars in their courses fought against the English in the war, for 

winter weather like that we experienced then is very rare at 
Sebastopol; wind and rain are common enough at that time of 
the year, but not snow and ice. 

It is a pleasant walk along the heights to the English Cemetery 
on Cathcart’s Hill. There are five or six others at different points, 
but this is the most interesting. Allof them are under the charge 
of a German custodian, whose services are paid at the not very 
extravagant rate of £50 a year. I was sorry to find that the 
inscriptions on the tombstones are becoming quite illegible. 
They are not cut deeply into the stones, nor picked out with 
black lead. The cemetery moreover is in a very lofty position, 
and exposed to all the actions of wind and weather. I fear that 
in a few years there will be nothing left to show to whom the 
graves belong. We might take as much pride in perpetuating 
the names of our dead, as the Russians do of theirs in their cemetery 
on the north side of the harbour. 

The story of the Crimean battlefields has been told too often 
to need repetition. A chat with the English Consul—who was 
one of the first officers to enter Sebastopol; a dinner with the 
Vice-Consul on the boulevard that overlooks the town; a trip 
to the ruins of Khersonesus, and to beautiful Yalta, and to 
Livadia the summer house of the Empress, are a few of the 
pleasant memories I have of Sebastopol. Having obtained the 
permission of the police to leave Russian soil, I set out for Con- 
stantinople, which had throughout been the ultimate object of 
my tour. It was with great regret that I set sail, because I had 
found Russia to be a country very full of interest. Instead of the 
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discomfort and incivility my English friends had led me to expect, 
I found luxurious railway-travelling, excellent and clean hotels, 
and abundant courtesy. If any one wishes to take a peep at Russia, 
he will be amply repaid by doing so. If, moreover, he happens to 
adopt a similar route to my own, and returns from Sebastopol by 
Constantinople and Athens, he will have seen in six or seven 
weeks a trio of towns—Moscow, Constantinople and Athens— 
which it would be hard to match in interest elsewhere in Europe. 
London and Rome would make two out of the three, but where is 
the third ? 
Water B. Paton. 
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A Some of Rest. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


TuereE is something fatiguing to the mind that entertains it in 
the very thought of how large a number of our fellow-creatures 
are chronically tired—are habitually doing work for which their 
strength is inadequate, or for which they are disqualified by 
disease or infirmity. This reflection applies not only to over- 
worked man, that loud-voiced and very articulate sufferer, but 
also, and more strongly perhaps to our dumbly enduring brethren 
among what we rather arrogantly call the loweranimals. Most of 
all it has reference to the horse; that creature, which enjoys the 
bitter privilege of being the most essential to his master, both as 
regards the latter’s work and his pleasures. Even here in England 
where there is the widest-spread concern for the welfare of animals 
of any among civilized countries, when the fewest inhumanities 
are practised, and the most active benevolence towards four-footed 
martyrs is astir, how often is the heart made heavy, and the 
spirit faint by the sight of the cruelties and injustices practised 
upon man’s noblest and most faithful servant. Even where 
(which is, we will hope, the majority of cases) no intentional 
brutality is practised, under what conditions of pain, discomfort 
and weariness, does he accomplish his labour ! 

In London alone, the number of cab-horses amounts to thirty 
thousand; of omnibus horses to twenty thousand. In addition to 
these, and yet more unfortunate, are the very large number of 
underfed, belaboured, overdriven animals in the employ of coster- 
mongers, laundrymen, street hawkers, small coal merchants, ete. 
etc. How many of these, one asks oneself with heartache, are 
performing their life’s work with ease and comfort to themselves? 
Are in the possession of that humble modicum of happiness and 
enjoyment which is the birthright of all God’s creatures ? 

To those—and they are, we trust, an increasing number— 
between whom and their rest the thought of the silent misery of 
so many of the brute creation painfully thrusts itself—to those 
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persons it must be a welcome reflection that there exists a society 
whose object is to give a little breathing space—a little oasis 
in the desert of their lives, a better chance of repairing their 
exhausted powers—to a few among the sick and injured horses 
whose sufferings lie at civilised man’s door. Itisa society quite in 
its childhood as yet; started in only eighty-six, but it has had the 
good luck to secure a very big and a very kind-hearted duke as 
its president, and a handsome list of patronesses. Its objects are 
briefly stated in its prospectus, which wisely puts forward rather 
the benefits to accrue from it to the horse’s owner than himself; 
knowing, doubtless, how tepid is still the interest excited in the 
majority of the public by the woes of animals compared to that 
called forth by the needs of humanity. 

1. To enable the poorer classes to procure on moderate terms 
rest and good treatment for animals that are failing, not from age, 
but from overwork, or other accidental causes, and are likely to 
be benefited by a few weeks’ rest andcare. A little timely relief of 
this kind will enable many failing horses to do further work with 
comfort for years, and thus save their owners unnecessary outlay 
in purchasing others. 

2. To provide animals for poor persons for temporary use, 
while their own are resting in the Home; a small amount being 
charged for such loans, and a strict guarantee of good treatment 
being exacted. 

3. To provide a suitable asylum for old favourites that would 
suffer by being turned out only to grass, but whose owners, instead 
of destroying or selling them for further labour, desire to place 
them under good treatment for the remainder of their days, paying 
a remunerative charge for such accommodation. 

A “Home of Rest for Horses!” There is something s0 
comfortable in the name, that the present writer felt a desire 
to see with her own eyes whether the little Institution itself 
answered to its soothing and hopeful title, and on one July 
afternoon betook herself with a friend to Friars Rest Farm, 
Acton, where the Society has at present its habitat. Close to the 
Great Western Railway station it stands, and a large advertise- 
ment on a board placed beside the railway line, to catch the eye of 
passing travellers, informed us of its neighbourhood. We drove 
through a gate, and saw before us a farmhouse with a peep of 
blooming garden ablaze with flowers in the summer sun. From 
the house a pleasant-looking woman issued, and in answer to our 
enquiries as to the whereabouts of the Secretary, whom we had 
come by appointment to meet, volunteered to show us the way to 
the “ Office ;” where arrived, after a minute’s walk, we found the 
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object of our search, Mr. Sutherland Safford, and with him, one of 
the ladies of the Committee, the latter carrying a basketful of 
bread in her hand. Before us stretched a range of loose boxes, forty 
in all, we were told, and over the half-door of about fifteen or sixteen, 
all that were then occupied, an expectant and placid head was 
looking out into the sunshine. We went along the row and paida 
visit to each, and heard his or her little story of suffering and ill 
usage from the ex-dragoon who now looks after them, and between 
whom and them there was evidently established a relation of the 
friendliest good feeling. 

The first was a greengrocer’s pony, lame, bunt curably lame— 
the Society cannot admit incurables—in both forelegs, who had 
dragged his potatoes and cabbages in anguish of spirit until he 
found refuge and solace here. It was expected that he would be 
cured by the end of the six weeks which was the allotted time 
of stay at the Home, but if not he would be given a further chance 
by being kept a fortnight or three weeks longer. His next-door 
neighbour was a laundry man’s horse with a festered corn. “I 
wish you could have seen him when he came, Ma’am, he was awful 
poor!” Then a Hansom cab-horse, with a giant blister all over 
onehip. He had hada fall on the asphalte—that dreadful, pitiless 
asphalte, which fills young horses with such a desperate instinctive 
terror—and had been subjected to the severe but necessary treat- 
ment whose results we saw, at the Veterinary College before his 
entry into the Home. This one was introduced with the words, 
“ He was a very bad case,” and the pitying Committee lady added, 
with a shudder, “It will make you quite sick.” But in this she 
was mistaken, for the natural horror inspired by the sight of the 
scarred sore side gave way to pleasure in the patient’s evident con- 
valescence. He had seen better days, been a hunter, and on his 
other side our guide pointed out the deep dint of an old wound, 
made, as he conjectured, by the tear of a spur. 

Alongside of him was another cab-horse, who had been fired in 
one foreleg—though not at the Home, where neither firing nor 
other operations are allowed—and lately blistered—blistering and 
such like remedies are of course permitted—in the other She was 
evidently dreadfully afraid of any touch upon either. “ You had 
better not go near her, for she is very spiteful!” which meant that 
her laid-back ears and stamping hind foot were indications of a deter- 
mination to protect her poor forelegs from any attempt to come near 
their painful tenderness. She showed no spitefulness to the friendly 
hand that held out a bit of bread. The occupant of the next box 
was a poor old fellow, almost thoroughbred, upon whose trembling 
forelegs, piteously bent outwards with long standing on the rank 
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and wearily dragging over asphalte and stones, a hose turned was 
sending its grateful jet of strengthening cold water. This pathetic 
instance of decayed gentility was neighboured by a sweep’s horse, 
another broken-down veteran bought out of a cab when past cab 
work, and who had arrived a mere bag of bones from neglect, and 
from having been unable to eat, through the bad condition of his 
teeth, even such scanty food as his poverty-stricken master could 
afford him. At the time of our visit not an indication of a rib was 
to be seen, with his mild old head over his door in the warmth and 
light of the July day; he was probably complacently comparing 
notes as to past wretchedness with the fallen patrician near him. 

The only thing that marred our pleasure in the sight of him 
was the knowledge that at the end of his six weeks of Paradise, 
he would have to go back into the sweep’s cart. 

When we had reached the last of the occupied loose boxes, we 
were asked if we would like to see the five or six remaining horses 
who were turned into the one field which the Society’s Funds as yet 
allow it to rent, and especially whether we would not like to see 
the foal. We assented warmly, rather wondering what a foal 
could have to do in that galley, and passed among the fresh-built 
scented hay-stacks to a grass meadow, where, with the rooted 
sociability of their kind, five or six horses were quietly cropping 
the rather short allowance of herbage allotted to them. It wasa 
pleasant field, full of the perfume and light of a high summer day. 
The promised sight, the colt, who, like Desdemona 


“Yet hath felt no age, nor known no sorrow,” 


came up at once to us with the confidence of a good reception, 
Its mother, we were told, three weeks ago, embarassed her un- 
expectant owner, a cab-driver, by suddenly introducing to the 
world this little, tall, frizzle-tailed inheritor of her toils. He, 
the owner, brought both to the Home; where they were taken 
under the protection of a large black cart-horge and a brown pony, 
who had struck up a violent friendship with them, and never left 
their side in the field. This friendship, it is true, had not had a 
promising opening, as it began by the brown pony nearly kicking 
the colt’s eye out, unintentionally indeed, as that civility was 
meant for the parent; but “I thought he had lost his eye, for 
certain!” said our ex-dragoon. However the pretty young eye 
had survived, and the enmity turned into that devoted attachment 
which I have spoken of. 

Alone, and shunned by his fellows, a coster’s pony, old and 
with drooping under lip, stood on his battered ancient legs in the 
July shining. He had been bought—a terrible object made up 
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of bones and weals—by a compassionate lady, Mrs. Pinero, out 
of a coster’s cart; and brought to the Home, where he isa resident 
for life; making his own livelihood easily and respectably by 
occasionally being hired out to mow cricket-grounds, or draw 
cauliflowers to market, always on the condition of being fort- 
nightly examined by the Society’s own Vet. He is thoroughly 
comfortable ; but the expression of his face, morose and gloomy, 
showed us that he could not forget the wrongs of his past ; and he was 
patently shunned by his companions; perhaps because cab-horses 
look upon a coster’s pony as “low,” and as little fit to associate 
with them, as did Justice Nubley’s cook the “awful wulgar” 
girl and boy relegated to dine in the wash’us. This explanation 
is not improbable, since horses are to the full as great aristocrats 
as dogs; but a still more likely one was suggested by our guide, 
who regretfully exclaimed that “the others do not like hin, 
because—(like the fired mare)—he is so spiteful ;” adding, “ you 
see he has been so ill-used.” If all human spitefulness were to 
spring only from such a cause, one would think more leniently of 
one’s kind. Adversity, in his case, had worn no precious jewel 
in his head ; and probably if one could cast a look into his past, 
and see how many times that poor ugly plebeian head had been 
belaboured with undeserved blows, one would not marvel much 
at his lack of urbanity. 

And so we left them in their sunny pasture, quietly browsing; 
or perhaps telling each other, between two clover bites, of the 
dreadful days when Ascot or Lord’s, or some other occasion of 
public human holiday, had made them call on death to release 
them from their shafts; left them, thankful that even a score 
of our innumerable wronged brothers were having a little oasis 
—alas ! except in the case of the lucky coster lifer, a short one—in 
the painful desert of their lives. But if out of their superfluity 
those into whose lives horses bring one of the chiefest elements 
of enjoyment, would: spare each but a paltry sum to enable this 
young and struggling Society to enlarge its borders, and plant 
offshoots in other parts of the country, one might think of hundreds 
of suffering innocent, infinitely patient beasts sharing the repose 
and respite from misery, the sight of which has given us such 
genuine pleasure in the case of a score. 
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Che Veil of Maya. 


Carter I. 


Tue melancholy twilight of a November evening was closing in ; the 
brief stillness which follows sunset was only broken by the hoarse 
cries of the returning rooks as they circled overhead. All the glory 
had left the tree tops; the stars had not yet replaced the stir and 
warmth of the departed day, and the world was chill and grey. It 
is an hour when life is cheerless, when, if a ray of red fire or 
lamplight streams from some window upon the wanderer outside, it 
seems to speak of a radiant life within: even if the home be as void 
and cheerless as the parlour of a village inn, its returning inmate is 
apt to delude himself with the idea that he too may find warmth and 
pleasure, nay, even some magic glamour of companionship and love, 
as he pushes open his familiar door. 

The Rey. Stephen Windham was walking slowly homewards after 
an afternoon’s work in his scattered parish : he was a tall, well-made 
man, between thirty and forty years of age, with a curious youthful- 
ness of expression almost at variance with his form. Such an ex- 
pression we have noticed on the faces of those whose lives have been 
pure and unrufiled, and who from constant association with inferiors 
have turned their thoughts inward, and lost the habit of fellowship 
with the world. A few children still lingering at their cottage 
doors curtsied as he passed, but he walked on with his eyes bent 
on the ground. 

A low broad wall, with a hedge of cypress trees behind it, formed 
the boundary of the Rectory grounds, and as he passed through an 
arched doorway, and entered the old garden with its trim lawns, the 
calm of the grey stone house seemed to harmonise with the spirit of 
the hour and with the figure of its owner. A place is like a human 
being: its past history is written on its face, and the very walls we 
live in sway our lives with the subtle influences of bygone events. 
There are rooms which preclude virtue, and gardens where the feet 
cannot but stray, but the monks who built Dentham Rectory had 
left behind them an odour of holiness and austerity. 
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Stephen Windham pushed open the front door and entered a house 
unwelcomed by any radiance of light or greeting. The drawing- 
room, a long low room with windows on the terrace, was in semi- 
darkness, and the only lamp shone in a study lined indeed with books, 
but bare of other adornment. There was a certain air of old- 
fashioned comfort about the room inseparable from the presence of 
bookshelves, but there were no flowers nor gay chintzes, hardly even 
any loose volumes on the tables, only a portrait or two on the wall, 
which frowned rather than smiled down on the inmates. Since his 
wife’s death, three years before, Mr. Windham had sat almost ex- 
clusively in this room, and he would not have known how to surround 
himself with all the nameless graces that charm and brighten home, 
though he was often conscious of the want in his life as well as in 
his rooms. 

To-night the irresponsive, unwelcoming aspect struck him more 
than usual: everything was just as he had left it when he went out 
in the morning, and the sameness caused him a vague irritation : he 
hesitated for a moment whether to ring and order fresh lights and 
tea, then sat down wearily, like a man who feels it does not matter 
to any one in the world whether his mood is cheerful or depressed. 

The Rectory stood a mile away from Dentham Court—a magnificent 
old place now rented by Lord De Vaux. Mr. Windham had been an 
intimate friend of the real owners, who had indeed presented him 
with the living ; but now that the place was let, there was much less 
intercourse between Court and Rectory, and the incessant shooting 
parties which filled the big house were little to the clergyman’s 
fastidious taste. He had got into the habit of shirking invitations 
to dinner, though Lord De Vaux constantly pressed him to come, 
and only this morning Mr. Windham had congratulated himself on 
having escaped one, in spite of an influx of guests, which was usually 
the signal for hissummons. But now, though he would hardly have 
admitted it, he felt ‘as if another solitary evening did not much 
attract him, and the work of re-editing a Greek Anthology—an 
occupation in which most of his spare hours were spent, and which 
was the source of the keenest enjoyment he knew—seemed dis- 
tasteful to him. His heart was stirring uneasily under the monotony 
of his daily life, though its owner would have been the last to under- 
stand those dumb longings and desires. 

At this moment his eye fell on a letter which lay unopened on his 
blotting-book, and which must have come since his departure that 
morning: he took it up, and, seeing it came from Dentham Court, at 
once concluded that one of their guns had failed, and that he was 
being asked to replace him at dinner. On the envelope was 
written “ Wait for an answer,” and the letter was this: 
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“ My pear WinpHamu,—I am going to presume on your good 
nature to help me ina difficulty—you know the C’s. are staying 
here this week, and I asked a large party to meet them: my brother 
and his wife have suddenly turned up, and there seems not to be an 
available bed in the house: we are literally sleeping in the library. 
Now what I want to ask you is, would you mind very much taking 
in a Russian lady and her maid for a couple of nights? I don’t like 
turning any one out who is already here, and the inn is hardly fit 
fora lady. We expect Madame Doubrovski to-night: she is very 
agreeable, and I don’t think she would bother you much in the 
daytime, and of course she would come up to the Court in the 
evening. I know how cool a request I am making, but I am in 
hopes that you will forgive that, and come to the rescue. I shall be 
tremendously obliged if you will. 

* Yours ever, 
“De Vaux.” 


The young man read the letter over more than once before he 
seemed to take it in, and then he flushed with vexation to the roots 
of his hair. It seemed intolerable that his privacy should have been 
so rudely broken in upon, and that Lord de Vaux should have taken 
so unwarrantable a liberty. A foreigner too—how was he to 
entertain a Russian lady, he who had been so long a stranger to 
society and to the ways of women? It was out of the question, 
and a hundred different excuses presented themselves to his mind— 
he was ill—he was leaving home—the servants were away. One by 
one he rejected them all as palpable untruths or as uncourteous subter- 
fuges. A wild idea of going that very instant to the village inn kept 
recurring to his mind, and the feeling that this course was really open 
to him contributed at length to reassure him. He sat on alone in 
the dim study, wearied with his afternoon’s walk, till his resolutions 
began to melt into fancies, and at last his eyes closed in a brief spell 
of uneasy slumber. He woke almost immediately with a start at the 
sound of wheels on the gravel outside, and was conscious that they 
had stopped in front of his door. In a moment the state of things 
flashed across his mind, and he felt that events had been taken out 
of his hands. Then the door was opened, and he heard a soft voice 
saying, with rather a foreign accent— 

“Is this Mr. Windham’s house ?” 

The parlour-maid in amazement stood with the door in her hand, 
not knowing how to treat such unseasonable visitors; then, seeing 
her master’s form advancing, she threw it suddenly open, and a 
slight figure wrapped in furs crossed the threshold. She was 
followed by a maid, who, without waiting for any further invitation, 
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began to direct with some energy the unloading of her mistress’s 
many packages. 

Stephen came forward horribly embarrassed. How was he to 
explain to the unwelcome visitor how inopportunely she had come, 
or how heartily he wished her, and himself too, anywhere else in the 
world than at Dentham Rectory? Stammering and blushing, he 
attempted to make her understand that Lord De Vaux’s note had 
but just arrived, that there were no preparations to receive her, and 
finally, murmuring some apology for there being no fire in the 
drawing-room, he ushered her shyly into his study. The stranger, 
however, seemed quite at her ease, and followed him into his room 
as if it were all a perfectly natural proceeding. As she threw off 
the heavy wraps which enveloped her, Stephen could see for the first 
time how young she was, and what a lovely face she had. She was 
very small, and with hands and feet like a child’s, and soft dark hair 
growing in little waves about her forehead; her eyes were large and 
brown, and sparkled when she raised them, and beneath her furs she 
wore a soft, rich stuff, which looked almost too heavy for her slight 
form. He pushed a chair before the fire, and she sank into it with a 
little laugh of satisfaction as she spread her tiny fingers to the blaze. 

“You don’t know how hospitable and homelike this seems after 
ten hours’ travelling,” she said; and indeed Stephen thought the 
room looked cheerful enough in the firelight. 

“Ten hours,” said he, “have you come so far to-day ?” 

She looked up at him quickly. “Yes,” she said, “of course, I 
only left Paris this morning.” 

“Tt must have been very cold,” said Stephen nervously. 

‘Yes, it was,” she said again, “but I am a good traveller, and 
know how to take care of myself.” 

Stephen begged her to stay there a few moments whilst he went 
to order her room and some tea to be got ready, and his visitor sat 
still with a puzzled, half-amused expression in her bright eyes. 
She thought to herself it was very strange of Lord de Vaux to have 
sent her there. 

“Well,” she reflected, “I have been in every sort of strange 
position, but I never expected to be the guest of an English parson, 
and so very much against his will too; but what a fine face he has, 
and how tall he is! I wonder if he knows who I am, and if he looks 
on me as a child of perdition. Anyhow he is a gentleman, and it is 
not for long.” 

She let her glance stray round the room with a half-admiring 
expression, got up to examine a photograph of the late Mrs. 
Windham, which stood on the mantel-piece, and sat down again with 
a faint smile. At this moment her host returned. 
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“Do you mind having tea here?” he asked, “ your room is still so 
cold, and here at least we are warm and comfortable.” 

“That is just what I should like, if I am not in your way,” she 
answered. “It is so dull being alone, and I have had no one to 
speak to all day.” 

Stephen looked down at her with a feeling of growing friendli- 
ness; he had had no one to speak to all day either, and sometimes 
it struck him too that it was dull to be alone. But he said nothing, 
only drew a chair in to the fire, and presently began to busy himself 
with the duties of hospitality; he made the tea, and poured it out, 
and arranged a place for his guest to set down her cup, whilst the 
stranger looked on, and smiled to see how deftly he served her. 

“Who taught you to do everything for yourself?” she said 
suddenly. Stephen’s face darkened for a moment, as he answered— 

“Two of the best teachers in the world—solitude and necessity.” 

“T have been to school with them too,” she said quickly, “ but I 
ran away years ago.” 

“Ah! one always begins by running away,” said Stephen, smiling 
at her ready apprehension. 

“Do you live here always?” she asked, “and are you quite 
alone ?” 

“Oh, no,” said he, “ there is the schoolmaster, and the doctor, and 
a retired colonel, and two or three farmers.” 

“But those are only men,” she said; “are there no women in 
England?” 

“Yes, I suppose there are,” said Stephen meditatively, recalling 
the statistics of modern population as he spoke; “but I don’t know 
many. I certainly have no women friends.” 

“T should advise you to begin at once,” she returned, laughing; 
‘you have no idea what a pleasure you are missing.” 

“Shall I send round immediately to the schoolmaster’s wife?” 
said Stephen; “ perhaps she would take pity on me.” 

“T think you must try and put up with me for this evening,” his 
companion answered lightly, and they both laughed; but Stephen 
felt none of the dismay and discomfort which he had anticipated ; 
and her little figure resting in the high-backed chair before the fire 

was a pleasant object for any man’s eyes to rest upon. After a 
pause she began again in a more serious tone. 

“T love a room lined with books like this,” she said, but I could 
not bear to have no other company. After all, it is like living with 
people’s souls, and one wants their bodies too. Don’t you feel 
rather dreary here sometimes ?” 

“Yes,” said Stephen, with a sudden rush of memory, and for the 
first time he realised how often he had felt it. 
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‘‘Tsn’t it curious how different people’s lives are?” she went on. 
‘Since I was fifteen I have never stayed more than six months in 
one place, and I dare say you have been here as many years.” 

“Tt has been my world for the last nine years,” said Stephen 
sadly, “and sometimes I almost forget there is any other. I lived 
in London once, but I think I wearied more of the noise and misery 
there than I ever could of mere isolation, and then I married and we 
came to live here——” 

He stopped for a moment, half startled to find that he was 
talking of himself. 

“ Go on,” she said in a low voice, “ what happened then?” 

‘“‘ My wife died three years ago, and then nothing happened.” 

There was a momentary silence, and then he felt the touch of a 
hand upon his arm, so gentle and fugitive a sign of sympathy that, 
instead of making him feel embarrassed, it rather emboldened him to 

O on. 
a My life has been a routine of work and study; I have tried to 
busy myself in my parish, and yet I never feel as if I had any sway 
over the hearts and lives of those who are my charge. They are 
afraid of me, and Iam shy of them, and we are strangers of nine 
years’ standing ; but I beg your pardon for inflicting these personal 
details on you.” 

Was it only the spell of ready sympathy that drew him on to 
speak thus freely of what had been so long silent within him, or had 
the stranger some mysterious art, bequeathed perhaps long ages back 
to the sinful daughters of Heth, no less potent now than then, to 
make the strong man weak and draw his secrets from his heart ? 
Be that as it may, the talk went on and on, till at last, when she 
rose to go upstairs, the radiant chimera of a woman’s friendship had 
appeared on Stephen Windham’s horizon. 

What Nadine Doubrovski thought it is not so easy to say, for it 
was not by any means the first time that she had played this part, 
but she did it well, and enjoyed it like a true artist, as she was. _ 
Stephen did not in the least know whether his guest would go up to 
the Court that night or not, he half feared she would, but neverthe- 
less he had the drawing-room got ready, and surprised his household 
a good deal by his restless solicitude for the lady’s comfort. About 
half-past eight, Madame Doubrovski came slowly down the stairs 
clad in some soft white stuff, with a bunch of violets at her throat. 

“ What time are you going up to the Court to-night ? ” said Stephen, 
who was watching her from the drawing-room door. 

“ To-night !” she said with some surprise ; “ nothing would induce 
me to go up there to-night; besides, it is to-morrow that I am 
engaged there.” 
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Stephen had a faint sense of wonder, but he soon forgot it, and 
when she was sitting opposite him at their ¢éfe-d-téte dinner, he felt 
as if he were living in a dream. Every word she said seemed to 
fit his mood exactly, she had the marvellous intuition of a clever 
emotional woman, and their intimacy deepened as each hour sped by. 

He could never remember afterwards what they had talked about 
on this first evening: the magic unreality of it haunted him all the 
time, and he often found himself listening to the tones of her voice 
and trying to recall some pretty gesture, so that once or twice she 
caught him answering her at random. One thing he always re- 
collected long afterwards. He was talking of the despondency which 
comes over most men some time or other in their lives, and of the 
difficulty of fighting against it, especially when it is independent of 
any circumstance of grief or hardship. 

“T will sing you something about that,” she said, and sat down 
before the piano. Her voice was a very beautiful soprano, and 
Stephen felt his heart tremble as he listened. He found the words 
afterwards, and carried them about with him for many a day. They 
were Heyse’ 8. 


“Wie ein krankes Kindlein wieg ich mein Herz,” 
Die weichsten Winden machen ihm Schmerz. 
Schlaflieder viele summt ich Tag und Nacht, 
Kein Wiegen, kein Schmeicheln haben’s ruhig gemacht. 


Da hab’ ich am Ende mit Licheln eingesehn 

Dass keine Mannerhinde sick auf’s Wiegen verstehn ;' 
Erbarme dich, erbarme dich, mein Liebchen Du, 

In deinen sanften Armen wieg ihn zur Ruh.” * 


The cradle song haunted Stephen’s dreams all that night, and his 
first waking thoughts were but an echo of the lines : 


“Da hab’ ich am Ende mit Licheln eingesehn 
Dass keine Miannerhinde sich auf’s Wiegen verstehn.” 





*“ Tike a fretful child, I rock my heart in vain, 
The gentlest breezes still cause it to complain; 
I have murmured it lullabys night and day, 
No coaxing, no rocking soothes its pain away. 


At last, with a smile, I see and understand 
That rocking is no task for a man’s rough hand; 
Take pity, take pity, Beloved and Best, 

Stretch out thy soft arms and hush it to rest.” 
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Carter II. 


Warez Stephen Windham and Nadine Doubrovski were spending 
their time thus pleasantly, there had been a good deal of conversation 
respecting them at the Court that evening. The fact was that, after 
having engaged Madame Nadine of the Variétés to act for the amuse- 
ment of his visitors at Dentham Court, Lord de Vaux was surprised 
and annoyed to find that some of the ladies objected to receiving her 
asa guest. They drew up their skirts and protested that, though 
delighted to applaud her behind the footlights, they found it quite 
impossible to sit beside her at dinner. Lord de Vaux had reasoned 
in vain ; then, in despair, the idea of sending her to the Rectory had 
struck him, and he had adopted it, half as the solution of a social 
problem and half for the excellence of the jest. That so respected a 
clergyman as Stephen Windham should extend the protection of his 
home, however unconsciously, to a lady with whom his own friends 
refused to associate struck him as a piece of the irony of life, and 
although both his brother and sister-in-law protested loudly against 
the bad taste of the proceeding, Lord de Vaux had carried out his 
intention in a spirit of bravado, and was now only anxious that the 
real circumstances of the case should never transpire. 

“Tt is a great shame,” said his sister, “and you ought to have 
known better.” 

“Tt is not a shame at all, unless it gives Windham annoyance, and 
that it need never do,” replied her brother. “ By Jove, I think he 
ought to be very much obliged to me. I wish I were in his shoes!” 

He spoke with the cheerful unconcern of an unimaginative English- 
man, ignorant of Oriental wisdom. Probably he had never heard of 
the saying of Rabbi Ben Tschudi: “ There are two days in a man’s life 
on which it availeth him nothing to take heed—the day on which it 
shall happen unto him, and the day on which it shall not happen 
unto him;” but to Stephen Windham the first of these two days 
had come. 

Tie hardly set eyes on his guest during the next twenty-four 
hours, for she did not appear in the morning, and after waiting long 
in vain, Stephen was obliged to go out without seeing her. The 
consciousness that she was there, and the very fact of his being 
unable to verify her presence by sight or by speech, heightened its 
effect upon an imagination quickened by solitude, and he went about 
all day long with a vague excitement in his heart. 

Towards evening, hoping to lay the spirit that was haunting him 
and disturbing his mind by its visionary charm, he sent a timid 
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message to his guest, inviting her to join him at tea, but the answer 
came down that Madame Doubrovski had gone to the Court, leaving 
word that she would not be back till late that evening. 

Stephen had a choir practice that kept him out beyond his usual 
hour, and when he came in he went to bed in that unreasonable 
depression of spirits which overtakes us when we have been cheated 
by some hope too vague to be formulated, or hurt by some unkindness 
too trifling to resent. But night was kinder than day to him, as she 
sometimes proves in the early stages of our mental or physical 
distress. His dreams were pleasant ones, and when he rose in the 
morning it was with an interest only the keener for yesterday’s 
disappointment. 

That day Mr. Windham persuaded himself that duty kept him at 
home, and he sat most of the morning in his study trying to correct 
a proof-sheet of his work. 

Twice he wandered into the drawing-room: once to fill a glass 
with fresh violets, and once to admit the grateful rays of the rare 
November sunshine. At last a door opened, he heard a light foot- 
step on the stair, and whilst the sudden expectation which stretched 
all his senses should have warned him whither he was drifting, his 
visitor came down and stood smiling in his half-open doorway. A 
woman with a real complexion is twice as lovely in the morning as the 
night before ; morning is the setting for the young and the beautiful 
and the gay, and Nadine stood before him an embodiment of all three. 
She laughed with pleasure as she caught sight of him, and stretched 
out both her hands. 

“ Ah,” she said, as he came forward to meet her, ‘I was so afraid 
you would have gone out again. Lord de Vaux told me you were 
always busy in the morning.” 

“T have been waiting for you for hours,” said Stephen, feeling 
that he was understating his case. How many months and years 
had he not been waiting for her in that lonely study ? 

“Well,” said she, “ to-day I feel rested, but at first I could not 
sleep at all: the stillness kept me awake, I have been listening to it 
all night ;” but she bore no traces of the vigil, and doubtless it was 
not one of prayers or penance. 

“T should like to go out,” she continued, as Stephen hesitated 
what to do with his companion. “I want to see all over your 
kingdom, and to know how you spend your days.” 

“Tt is very brown and silent in the garden now,” said he ; “‘ but if 
you will come out I should like to show you something of the place.” 

She followed him on to the gravel outside, and past the little 
fountain garden with its old sundial, and Stephen showed her the 
motto carved on its side. “Le temps passe, l’amour reste.” Then 
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they came on to a broad low terrace with a distant view of rising 
hills, and Nadine gave a little cry of pleasure. Close beneath them 
lay the scattered village with its grey stone houses and thatched 
roofs, and the old church tower rose majestically in the foreground. 
A tiny river glittered at their feet, and behind them a high holly 
hedge shut out the Rectory house. It was a lovely scene, and its 
peace almost touched her heart with a sense of regret. 

One of the strangest evidences of the isolation of our souls is 
the different worlds they visit whilst our eyes are looking on the 
same landscape, or our ears drinking in the same music. 

Nadine was wondering vaguely whether that sort of peace would 
ever come into her stormy young life, and how long she could endure 
it if it did. Perhaps after all there was something fresher and 
better in the world than the life of crowded capitals and the 
incessant homage of lovers, and yet she knew that they had laid 
chains about her soul from which she could never shake herself free. 
Stephen for his part was thinking that he had never quite realised 
before in what pleasant places his lines had fallen, or how nobly life 
was framed by wide skies and silent country scenes such as these. 
Then he turned to her and said: 

“Tt is a modern mistake to call Nature unsympathetic; the Greeks 
knew better when they sent their troubled souls to Pan for 
comfort.” 

“Yes,” she said, though she hardly followed his thought, “and 
yet I could imagine living here, and getting more and more at 
variance with the spirit of the place, so that at last its very beauty 
and innocence would drive one into rebellion. Are they wicked 
here? do they lie and steal and drink?” 

“Yes,” said Stephen, smiling, “and slander and gossip and idle, 
just as if they were born in any European capital.” 

“Place has absolutely nothing to do with it,” said she vehemently, 
“neither have circumstances or bringing up. It is all born in us 
from the beginning, and the injustice is that we are never consulted 
beforehand whether we will take a part or not.” 

“Do you think many people would refuse?” said Stephen. “I 
believe even the .sternest philosopher would be accessible to the 
flattery of existence.” 

“ Well,” said she, “‘I wouldn’t have refused anyhow, so I suppose 
I have no right to complain. Would you?” 

“ No,” said Stephen, “but I don’t know whether I should have 
said that a week ago, or if I shall say it a week hence.” 

“You take things too seriously,” she answered, giving him a 
quick glance from under her fringed eyelids; “ that comes of living 
by yourself.” 
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“ That is quite true,” he said, “living alone is but a makeshift 
existence after all. I sometimes think of giving up my work here, 
and taking a header into the current again; but I have stood so long 
on the bank that my courage is cold.” 

“ How did you come to be a clergyman ? ” asked she. 

“Tt was all settled for me before I was twenty. My mother 
died when I was quite a boy, and my father was a man of very 
strong religious convictions. Whilst he lived he almost succeeded in 
impressing his own beliefs on me, and I never thought that any 
other career was open to me. I was curate in the south of London 
for years, and the daily fight with every condition of existence round 
one left no time for thought or hesitation. The agricultural 
labourer does not lie down every night more torpid with physical 
fatigue than does a hard-worked clergyman in a town parish; but it 
is work, and you feel the power in you develop day by day. The 
church militant is a fine service for any man to enter, but here things 
are very different. There is nothing so paralysing as neutrality, and 
I know that I have failed.” 

“ Oh,” she said, “ yours is a poor, cold faith. You have taken our 
churches from us, and you can neither fill them nor use them; but 
why did you leave your London work at all?” 

“T was ill,” he said, “and had to come here for rest, and then I 
met my wife, and after we were engaged a short time the living here 
fell vacant, and Sir John offered it me. I took it for her sake, and 
we lived here six years.” 

“Six years isa fair share of happiness in any man’s life,” said 
she. 

He was silent for a moment, and then he said: 

“ Why should I not tell you ?—perhaps you will understand. We 
were not very happy, though it was no one’s fault, least of all hers. 
You are too young to know how cruel and humiliating a man’s 
position is who has married a woman and yet can neither make her 
happy nor set her free—and we had no children.” 

“Go on,” said she softly, as he paused. ‘I can understand it.” 

“ There was nothing ugly about our married life,” he began again, 
“ always honour and respect and friendship between us, and never a 
quarrel or a rough word, and never the tender intimacy which 
can almost afford them. And when I laid her in the grave down 
yonder, I felt as if I owed her a great debt of love and duty, and 
could only pay it by living on here a quiet, lonely existence, but 
one degree less remote from life than hers is beneath the grass.” 

“Tt sounds very sad,” she said, “and yet I don’t know why, for it 
is all too sober to be tragic.” 

“Tt is only love or grief that can lift a disappointed life into 
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tragedy,” he answered, “ mine is only a failure, and that is common- 
place enough.” 

They had been walking up and down the terrace mechanically, too 
wrapped up in each other to heed the outside world ; but the sky 
above them had changed, and the rising wind swept Nadine’s 
shoulders, and lifted the stray curls on her neck. 

“ Let us go indoors,” said he, “and I will take you through the 
village another time.” 

He spoke as if the number of their days together was unlimited, 
and she followed him obediently into the house. 

In the afternoon Stephen found himself reluctantly obliged to pay 
a visit at the far end of his parish. He was not a man who had 
been accustomed to the small daily conflicts between duty and 
pleasure: they are features in the lives of happy men and women. 
Stephen had seldom wished to shirk a parish call before, and the 
hesitation he felt over going out that afternoon gave him an un- 
pleasant shock of surprise and remorse. His bedside prayers by his 
sick parishioner were unusually long, he listened with patience to 
the complaints of rheumatic age, and even put in a visit to the sckool 
to hear the children practise their singing, so that it was late before 
he yielded to the impulse which was drawing him homewards. He 
had his reward, Nadine was awaiting him, book in hand, in a corner 
of the Rectory drawing-room, the tea-things were laid, and a grateful 
odour of muffins greeted him as he entered: the domestic hearth 
floated before him like a mirage on a horizon of solitary outgoings 
and incomings, and an insidious warmth crept through every limb 
into the very citadel of his heart. Then came an hour or two of 
such free and sympathetic talk as Stephen had not enjoyed since his 
college days. To speculate on every question, to discuss every 
emotion, to find your companion delicate and yet no prude, a 
marvel of perception and yet deliciously ignorant, paradoxical, but 
delighting in the cosy commonplaces of friendship—such are 
some of the keenest delights of a shy and sensitive spirit, and 
Stephen Windham had never known an intellectual flirtation in 
his life. 

At last the striking clock warned them both, and she sprang to 
her feet with an exclamation of surprise : 

“T must fly,” said she. “ Who could have thought it would be 
seven o'clock? I shall say it was your fault if I am scolded, Mr. 
Windham.” 

Stephen watched her go with jealous regret ; he wished for once 
that Lord de Vaux had asked him to dine too. How often had he 
not dragged out heavy evenings there amidst an uncongenial party ! 
—how often had not unsolicited invitations disturbed his quiet! 
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And to-night they had not even proposed that he should escort his 
guest ; he wondered who she would sit next to, and who would be 
there, and what the talk would run on; he even suggested coming 
to fetch her back, but this Nadine promptly refused, as Stephen 
thought, with unnecessary emphasis. 

He watched her drive away in Lord de Vaux’s carriage, which 
arrived to fetch her, and then turned back into his study and told 
himself that he would have a quiet evening’s work. 

She had been gone two or three hours, and Stephen had been 
sitting with a pile of books in front of him gazing into the fire ; he 
was trying not to look bebind or before, only at the coming hour 
which seemed to stretch into years all round him. There are 
moments when the present is so powerful that we would give away 
gladly all the far dim future of our lives if only we might hold a 
few hours in the close grasp of realised desire. Soon he heard the 
returning wheels stop before his door, and the contrast between his 
mood to-night and that of their first evening together struck him as 
utterly absurd. Was it—could it have been only two nights ago 
that the stranger guest had forced her entrance into his home and 
heart? He went to meet her, and drew her into the study with the 
dream-like feeling that it had all happened before. She was pale and 
tired, and he could see that she was a little nervous, but presently 
that passed off, and she began to ask him how he had spent his 
evening. 

“Very happily,” said he, smiling, and she answered, half nettled. 

“Perhaps you did not expect me back so soon.” 

“T never realised fora moment that you had gone,” he said, but 
in so low a voice that Nadine dared not return the playful answer 
that rose to her lips. 

“ Well,” she said, “I shall have to say good-bye to-morrow. You 
have been very kind to me, and I feel as if I had made a friend.” 

“Good-bye?” said he ; “ you need not really go to-morrow?” but 
his voice sounded constrained, and she could see that he was nervous 
too. 

“ Yes, I must,” she answered ; “‘ but who knows, perhaps some day 
our paths may cross again; and I shall often think of you in your 
lovely country home.” 

“Where are you going to-morrow, and why cannot you stay 
longer?” he asked. . 

“Tam going home to Paris first, and then on to Nice, and my 
time is not my own.” She had sat down on the large old-fashioned 
sofa and was leaning her head against its high back. 

“Tt is just like a fairy tale, such as one heard when one was a 
child,” said he. “You are a beautiful princess come from a strange 
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country, and you are going to disappear, and leave me to look for 
you all my days.” 

“Oh,” she said, smiling, “ you have the best of it in fairy tales 
just as much as in real life: the poor princess is enchanted into some 
horrid shape, whilst the prince wanders about a world full of 
brilliant adventures ; or perhaps you expect me to wait for you for 
a hundred years with my eyes shut.” 

If the manner of such ladies awakening crossed Nadine’s mind, it 
awoke no answering gleam in Stephen’s eyes, which were fixed on 
her with an absorbed gaze. 

“T almost wish you had never come,” he said abruptly, but 
Nadine leant towards him with a pleading gesture. 

“Don’t say that,” she cried, “I want you to have kind thoughts 
of me; I shall have so many of you. You have given me two such 
white days in my life. Promise me you will never quite forget 
them.” 

Stephen was struggling to keep his head, but he was standing 
very close beside her, and he fancied she must hear how loud and fast 
his heart was beating. She looked up at him half timidly, and took 
his hand in both of hers, then laid it against her face; the half- 
childish caress broke down the last barrier between them. Stephen 
stooped over her and gently kissed her lips. Then he found him- 
self kneeling beside her with his face buried on her knees, he was 
stammering words of love and thanks, and his eyes were wet. 
Nadine herself was strangely moved. She laid her little hand upon 
her lover’s bowed head, and for a few seconds neither of them 
spoke. 

“You are beautiful, and I love you!” he whispered, and then he 
heard her say : 

“Get up, Mr. Windham, you must not, indeed you must not.” 

Her words struck cold and hard through the silent ecstacy of the 
world he was in, but he only pressed closer to her knees. 

“No,” he whispered, “ this is my place, and I will stay here; if I 
get up you will send me away.” 

But Nadine was determined to stop him. “ You are mad,” she 
said, “you don’t understand. If you knew me really you would 
shrink even from my friendship, but be generous and don’t ask me 
anything ; let me be your stranger friend, it is not much to ask, 
and there is no one it can harm.” 

“You shall be what you please,” he said, “only don't send me 
away. I have been alone so long.” 

She bent suddenly towards him, and he felt her arms about his 
neck, the next moment she had gone, and Stephen was kneeling 

‘alone before an empty chair, 
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Whilst all the village slumbered that night their spiritual 
shepherd lay with wide open eyes, watching for morning. He had 
thrown himself on the bed, rejoicing that the silence and the dark- 
ness would help him to realise what had happened. For the first 
hour or two he went over and over with eager persisteney every 
word, every look that had passed between them, always leading up 
to the one supreme moment. Again and again he felt her bend 
towards him in the darkness and thrilled with the rapture of her 
caress, but presently came the returning consciousness of all his old 
life. What should he do? was it only a madness that had seized 
him, and why had it come to him of all men? Could he let her go 
back to-morrow to the world without him, whence she had come ? 
Was it not his one chance of happiness, such as he had never dreamed 
of, and did the gods ever offer any man two? For whose sake was 
he to turn aside and forbear to grasp it? There was not in the 
world a being more lonely than himself. What was it she said ?—“ If 
you really knew me.” What have the mere outward accidents of 
birth and country to do with love’s kingdom? Know her? Hehad 
never known any one half so well, and as for trust, how he would 
exult in flinging his life and honour into her lap! 

But presently from these stormy extremes of devotion there 
sprung a calm resolve, so quiet and steadfast that it almost bore the 
semblance of sanity, and hugging his purpose to his heart, witn 
something like returning peace, Stephen Windham fell asleep. 

It was late before he woke, and for some moments he could not 
recollect why he felt so happy; then the last evening flooded back 
upon his consciousness, changing the aspect of every detail even in 
his room. He rose and dressed hastily, and when Nadine came down 
to breakfast, a lover’s hand had laid a bunch of purple violets beside 
her plate. He felt shy in her presence, and the memory of their 
parting kiss seemed to lay a seal upon his lips. Their talk was 
constrained, but as she rose to leave the room Stephen said to her 
gravely : 

“Will you give me five minutes in my own room? I have some- 
thing to say to you.” 

Nadine hesitated a moment. “ Of course, if you wish it,” she said, 
and left the room. 

Stephen went into his study, and waited calmly for her return. 
Presently she came in, all dressed for travelling, and stood facing 
him. 

“The very sight of you steals my courage away,” said he, “and I 
dare not ask you what I long to.” 

“Don’t ask me anything,” she said quickly ; “remember what I 
told you last night, and keep your friend, even if it is blindfold.” 
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“T want to keep her always,” he said, “and there is only one 
question which matters in the least tome. Sweet, will you be my 
wife ? that is all I care to know.” 

Nadine was silent, gazing at him in speechless astonishment. 
Stephen misunderstood it, and went on with increasing agitation : 
“T know we are so different ; it is not likely—how could you ever care 
for such a lover as I am?—but look how I worship you! All last 
night I lay and thought and thought it over, and I know I am 
right. You came and filled my heart quite suddenly, and such love 
as this cannot come for nothing. Trust me with yourself, and I 
swear I will make your life a glorious one; or, if you cannot say yes 
at once, say it half, and I will finish it for you.” 

“ Are you mad? ” interrupted Nadine, trembling alittle. ‘“ Your 
wife? Do you know no man has ever asked me that before ?” 

“The more fools they,” said Stephen, “ and the more blessed I.” 

“You are very bold,” she said in a harder voice, “or else you are 
a madman. What man would ask a woman he did not know to be 
his wife!” 

“T know you very well,” he answered ; “you are Nadine, and it is 
Nadine that I want. Oh, my dear, it must seem wild and strange 
to you, but to me it seems the only natural thing that has happened 
to me in all my life. Be merciful and give me a little hope.” He 
stretched his arms out to her as he spoke, but without venturing to 
move, for the lover’s instinct told him that he had not won her 
yet. 

“Poor fellow,” she said, and her tone chilled him, “ Listen, and 
forgive me if you can, for I never meant to hurt you. You have told 
me everything about yourself and asked me nothing. You have 
taken me on trust, and you have been deceived, like all who trust. 
T am an actress, and a woman who is not fit to be your friend. Lord 
de Vaux knew that when he sent me here—more shame to him— 
and I knew it too, but I did not care at first.” 

“Tt is not true,” said Stephen hoarsely ; “ I will stake my soul on 
it that you are fit to be any man’s friend.” 

“ Sit down,” she said coldly, “and I will tell you the truth. You 
may as well know it now. I told you I was an orphan, and that is 
almost true. My father was an English nobleman whose name would 
be familiar to you if you heard it, and my mother was a Russian 
actress. He met her at St. Petersburg and fell desperately in love 
with her; she lived with him for nearly two years, but soon after I 
was born she died. For some years he kept me with him with 
an old nurse and we travelled about all over Europe. I can just 
remember him, and the way he used to make me dance on the table 
in front of him. Then, if he was pleased, he gave me a bunch of 
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raisins, and a wine-glass of water tinged with red wine. He was 
very fond of me at first, but then afterwards he wished to settle down 
in England and marry an Englishwoman, and so I was sent to school 
in France. He was always kind and indulgent to me even then, 
whenever he saw me, but his visits grew rarer and rarer, and I was 
not allowed to write to him. When I was fifteen I could not bear 
my life any longer, and I planned to drown myself, and pictured the 
remorse and interest which all my teachers and companions would 
feel. Then I thought I would run away instead, and go upon the 
stage, and the last alternative seemed the wisest. I have often 
thought since that I3did not choose the easiest after all. I hada 
pretty voice and a quick memory, and I actually got taken on by a 
strolling company who were acting at Neuilly. 

“Once the nuns ,brought me back, and my father offered to pay 
anything if they would keep me and persuade me to join their Sister- 
hood, but the second time I met a young Frenchman who took me 
under his protection, and I never was troubled with parental solicitude 
any more. I think my father had a young English family by that 
time to take off his attention. I was only sixteen then, and now I 
am twenty-two, and have risen in my profession, so that your English 
aristocrats are glad to?give me anything I ask to come and amuse 
them ; that is why I was here last night. I often wonder if I shall 
see my father amongst the audience some day, and if he knows who 
Madame Nadine reallyjis, and what her life has been. Would he let 
me speak to my English sisters, do you think? Perhaps ifI had had 
a real sister, or a real mother, I should have been a better woman. 
I have had many lovers, but never one friend till now, and look what 
I have done to him.” 

She paused to take breath and waited for him to say something. 
Stephen had sat with his eyes bent on the ground during her history ; 
he felt too stupefied to answer her. His glittering palace had fallen 
in ruins about him, and he was alone again, his loneliness doubled by 
a sense of loss. 

There was no room for anger or resentment in his heart, not even 
against Lord de Vaux, for how could he feel anger against the man 
who had given him so heavenly a dream; not against Nadine, poor 
child, for could he love her the less because of the great pity that 
surged up in his heart—a pity which enveloped them both, for the 
sense of defeat in life which had been his since childhood returned to 
mock him now. 

Nadine drew closer to him. “I have told you now,” she said, with 
a voice that sounded less clear and calm than usual. “I meant to 
spare myself the telling.” He raised his eyes to hers with a tacit 
reproach, ‘ Forgive me,” {she said, “I don’t deserve you should, 
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but I never thought that you would really care. Forgive me, and 
say ‘God bless you’ once before I go.” 

“‘God bless you, my darling,” he said in a broken whisper, but he 
did not attempt to take her in his arms, and the last lingering look 
that Nadine gave him, as she went, fell on the bowed head and hidden 
face of the man she called her friend. 


Cuapter III, 


Tue sound of her carriage wheels hadjdied away, and Stephen sat 
by his study table in a lethargy of disappointment. One day at 
least he must and would devote to the funeral of his new-born hopes, 
to-morrow the old life should begin again. So he sat there, deaf to 
all sounds from outside, till the miserable daylight faded and fled, 
and the evening closed around him. 

For the next few days the rector of Dentham might be seen going 
about his ordinary duties, and if they were done in a more 
mechanical way than ever before, there were few of his parishioners 
shrewd enough to know it. We are many of us like the man in the 
story who went through life with a heart of stone, it does just as 
well on the whole, and if it were not for the stethoscope, even the 
doctors would not find it out. Stephen did all that was required of 
him, preached and prayed and catechised, and even kept the school 
accounts correctly. 

One day he met Lord de Vaux in"the village: that nobleman 
began to thank him in an embarrassed !way for his good nature, 
and expressed a hope that Windham had not minded his request. 
Stephen answered quietly that it had given him great pleasure to be 
of any use to Madame Nadine, but his manner was not encouraging, 
and Lord de Vaux, after looking at him curiously for a moment, was 
glad to escape the subject. 

One visit the clergyman paid with some slight interest. A woman’s 
husband had died, and strange rumours had got abroad in the parish 
that the burial had been premature. The report was quite without 
foundation, and Stephen went to visit the widow, trusting it might 
not. have reached her ears, but his first words of sympathy were 
misunderstood by her, and she interrupted him hastily— 

“Now do’ee let ’un alone, zur,” she said, “he’s gie I a deal of 
trouble in’s life, and now I say it’s hard on a poor widow with five 
to keep, if they won’t let ’un alone.” 

His spiritual ministrations as usual seemed unequal to the 
emergencies of the case, and he returned home in grim reflection. 

--A short time after Nadine’s departure, when Stephen fancied that 
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he had crept well within his shell again, he came down to prayers 
one morning and saw a foreign envelope lying on his table. As 
soon as his eyes fell upon it he knew the writer, and felt in a dim 
vague way how it might affect him; for a few seconds he debated 
whether to put it away unopened or not, but the struggle was 
feigned, and the result a foregone conclusion. He opened it slowly 
and carefully; there was no word of writing inside, only a soft blue 
handkerchief such as she had worn round her throat the day they 
had spent together. It slipped through his fingers, and lay like a 
little blue mist on the floor, and as Stephen stooped to pick it up 
and buried his face in it, he almost fancied she was standing by his 
side. A more tangible message would have affected him less 
strongly, for it seemed as if the sign betokened the more from its 
very slightness—as we cherish a penny fairing from a lover years 
after his costlier gifts have perished—or been returned. A purpose 
which had lain in the background of his mind for many days shaped 
itself now clear and strong. He felt that the final word of their 
relations had not been spoken. Surely there was yet a chance that 
he might save her from the life she had not chosen of her own free 
will, and if no personal share in her future was possible for him, at 
least he might plead with her for herself. 

He rang and asked for the Bradshaw, and soon he had put 
everything in order for a short absence. The Sunday’s duty was 
provided for, his simple travelling arrangements made, and that 
evening saw him pacing the deck of the mail packet between Dover 
and Calais. When he arrived in Paris, as soon as the morning was 
sufficiently advanced, he drove off to the lodgings where Nadine 
had told him she made a home, but found them closed. After 
waiting a long time, outside the door, an old woman appeared, who 
told him that Madame Nadine had left for Nice, leaving no address, 
but the recognition of a tangible inducement to frankness stimulated 
her memory. Stephen thought of the fairy tale, and how soon he 
had begun his wanderings in search of the Princess; he longed to 
go inside the rooms, but the old woman’s presence was a restraint 
upon him. He fancied she was thinking, “ You are not the first, 
my fine gentleman; I know all about it, there are many lovers to 
such a Princess;” and he hardly dared to linger in the, Rue 
d’Aguesseau for fear of her cunning eyes and wrinkled smile. 

The rest of the day he wandered about Paris, and in the evening 
he started from the Gare de Lyon on the long journey to Nice. 

In his heart was the determination to see Nadine, and to ask her 
again to be his wife in spite of all her past. He was a free man as 
far as others went; there was no one whom his actions could hurt, 
and though he realised that if he gained his point, it would mean 
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resigning his present position, he only exulted in the sacrifice. 
Surely, he thought, it would be a righteous thing for a man to save 
this bright young life from a career which must end in shame and - 
misery ; and if by giving up every personal prospect, every ambition 
of his own, he could win her to begin again, to choose a new world, 
to find her happiness in the passionate devotion of the man who 
only asked to be her husband, that was no ignoble purpose of 
his, no base desire. So he thought, as the moonlit landscape 
rushed by the windows and they sped further and further south. 
No one with a fixed idea should ever trust themselves on a long 
journey ; doctors and friends who recommend change of air to 
trusting patients are apt to forget, or have never realised, the long 
solitary hours spent beside a railway carriage window, when the 
very throb of the engines repeats incessantly the name that haunts 
the traveller, and when the mind goes over and over again, in 
weary reiteration, the very subjects it is flying to escape. If black 
Care sits behind the swiftest horseman, much more does he take the 
opposite seat in a first-class railway compartment, provided with a 
through ticket like our own. 

Stephen was tired and miserable by the time they reached 
Avignon, and as he put his head out of the window, and felt the warm, 
soft air with which that favoured city always greets the traveller, he 
took a sudden resolution. He thought he would get out there, and 
spend the day, reaching Nice by an easy journey next morning. 
Was his courage failing now that he was within an appreciable 
distance of their meeting, or was he only moved by the Divinity that 
shapes our ends? Anyhow, he sprang out, and found himself alone 
on the platform. He gave his bag to a porter and bade him follow 
him up the narrow streets of the little town. It was a bright 
windy morning, and as he walked, the unfamiliar foreign aspect of 
the place refreshed him. He passed through the square where the 
palace of the Popes reared its stately pile; in old days it must have 
eclipsed its mistress, the little church to whose service it was vowed, 
but now the palace has almost disappeared, and the church remains. 

He hesitated whether he should linger there, but then decided in 
favour of going first to his hotel, and returning later on to see the 
town and its sights. In a few minutes he had reached the Hotel 
Luxembourg, and as he raised his eyes, he started; there on the 
steps he saw her standing, who had never been out of his mind and 
heart for so many weary days. She was looking different to what she 
did in England, and he had to readjust his memory rapidly. Her 
presence seemed that of an older woman, and her voice and manner 
were more cold and distant than was the lady of his dreams. 

Does any moment ever answer to the anticipation of it, and when 
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did the gods ever give us anything half so sweet as what we fashion 
for ourselves, or feign in waking fancies to our hearts ? 

“Mr. Windham!” she said, “what strange chance has brought 
you here ?” 

“T came on business,” he answered quietly, “but I never hoped 
to find you at Avignon.” 

She was looking at him closely, and he thought she spoke in a 
softer tone : 

“‘Come in,” she said, “ and rest a littlk—you must be tired.” 

He followed her indoors, and up the wide staircase of the hotel 
into a private sitting-room. It was a luxurious one, strewn with 
photographs and books and costly trifles, the air was sweet with a 
profusion of flowers, and it looked more like a London drawing-room, 
than the guest-room of a provincial inn. 

“ You shall have some breakfast,” she said, “and then you shall 
tell me what has brought you so far from home.” 

She rang and ordered him food, and insisted on waiting upon him 
herself, while Stephen tried to eat in order to please her, though he 
felt it was as unreal as feasting in a dream. At last he rose, and 
pushed his chair back. 

“ Nadine,” he said, “I have come because I could not stay away, 
and when you sent me that, it seemed as if I heard you saying 
‘Come.’ Never mind your past. What difference need it make to 
either of us? Only say you will give it all up, and begin again 
as my wife, and our future shall make up for what lies behind.” 

“Tt is a noble offer,” said she, “and it is like you to make it, but 
it cannot be, my friend. If we had met a year or two ago, perhaps 
I might have listened to you, but now it is too late.” 

“ That is nonsense,” said Stephen ; “ you are going to wreck both 
our Jives on a sentimental fallacy ; you think it may harm me to take 
you as my wife, and you don’t realise to what you are condemning 
me without you.” 

“No, no,” said she ; don’t you see you have invented an imaginary 
Nadine that is not me at all. If you will have the ugly, hateful 
truth, you shall. It is not generosity that makes me refuse, 
but how do you think I could ever bear your narrow, sunless, 
respectable life?—it would choke me; even if I loved you with 
all my heart, I could not bear it for a month, and I don’t even do 
that. I am not sure that I love you at all—not what you mean by 
loving.” 

“ But you shall choose your life,” he said earnestly, “ we will live 
where you please and as you please. Of course I must bury my 
past as well as you, but if you will only give me the chance, before 
God, Nadine, I know you will not repent. Be brave and risk 
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something; there is no happiness without a little courage, my 
dear.” 

He was so resolved to take no denial, that Nadine felt almost 
shaken by him. Could it be that there was an alternative path in 
her life, and that this very morning she had reached the fork of the 
roads}; but her instincts were too sound to let her deceive herself, 
and perhaps in truth the fork lay far behind her. 

“T should tire of it in six weeks,” she said bitterly, “and then I 
should leave you; nothing would keep me, for no one can change 
themselves, and it’ would be worse for you then than it is to-day. I 
am happy in my own way. If we have been foolish, at least let us 
stop in time.” 

“Poor child!” he said, “ you don’t know what you are saying. 
Your half of life is such a poor one, you will go through the world 
without knowing any of the biggest, most glorious things in it.” 

He had struck the right chord there, for Nadine fixed her brown 
eyes on him in questioning surprise. 

“To be a woman, and never to know what it means to be a mother,” 
he went on, “ to be ignorant of all the great eternal human passions, 
not to know Joy, or Love, or Grief; to have the thin froth of 
pleasure always at your lips, and never a draught of the real water 
of life. Nadine, you cannot choose it seriously, you are too good for 
such a life.” 

He had forgotten himself, and was thinking only of her, and that 
gave his words force; but before Nadine could answer again there 
came @ knock at the door, and the waiter’s voice asked obsequiously 
at what time Madame would require the carriage to go and meet 
Monsieur’s return? Nadine flushed all over, and turned away to 
escape Stephen's gaze which was bent upon her. 

“Presently,” she answered shortly, and he could see that she was 
colouring over her neck and arms. 

“Ts it true,” he whispered, as the man’s steps echoed down the 
corridor, “ Nadine, is there that between us too?” 

“Yes,” said she; ‘now you know the worst, go and leave me.” 

“Come with me now,” he said, “ we will go where you like, but 
for the last time, Nadine, I beseech you come, and let us leave this 
hateful place behind us.” 

There was a silence of a few seconds whilst they could hear the 
French clock ticking in the corner, and the sound of distant music 
out of doors, then she turned and faced him. ‘ Good-bye,” she said, 
“and God grant I may never see your face again.” 

They took a long look at each other, and then Stephen turned to 
go. Nadine threw herself between him and the door. 

“ Not so,” she said, “don’t part from me 0,” 
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But Stephen put her from him quietly. “I will wait till two 
o'clock,” he said; “if by that time you have made no sign, I shall 
know that I have looked my last on you; till then one word will find 
me in the church below.” 

He laid down on the table before her a lying token—a little 
erumpled heap of soft blue silk—and left the room without trusting 
himself to meet her eyes again. 

Outside, the street looked bright and glaring in the cold windy 
sunshine, as Stephen turned away from the hotel steps and wandered 
on to where the old church with its sonorous name stood huddled up 
among the clustering houses around—Santa Maria de Doms. It had 
the protective air of the French churches, with the humblest dweil- 
ings clinging to its skirts. He climbed the little flight of steps, and 
as he pushed aside the heavy curtain and entered the building he 
felt the shadowy incense-laden air almost like a spoken greeting. It 
was past midday, and the church was comparatively empty, but one 
or two women were sitting in the aisle with patient tired faces, and 
in a corner an old man was kneeling, bent with age. Stephen walked 
softly up the church, and entered a side chapel; a shrine was there 
with a marble Christ beset with tawdry offerings, and there he knelt 
and buried his face in his hands. The outside world was far away, 
and at last on his knees the fever seemed to leave him. 

The religion which had been a form to him through so many 
years of unruffled calm, rose in living reality before his troubled 
heart. He remembered his father’s noble faith, and thought with 
shame how far he had drifted from his old moorings. “In the world 
there was tribulation,” it was an old story—how often he had preached 
it, but here in the dark silent church at least was peace. The hours 
passed by, and still he knelt there, as if the very attitude comforted 
him. He had almost ceased to speculate on Nadine’s answer, for he 
knew well enough that she would make no sign, but he was also 
hardly conscious of a wish about it, and when at last, outside, the hour 
struck two, the loud slow strokes roused him with a start. He 
looked round ; one by one the worshippers had silently slipped away, 
and Stephen was alone in an empty church. 

There is an old Chinese story of quaint and touching fancy which 
tells of a great painter long ago who painted a picture on the walls 
of the Emperor’s palace. It was a glorious landscape with mountains, 
forests, clouds, men, birds and all things, as in nature, and in one 
corner was a cave or grotto with a gate painted at the mouth of it. 
Whilst all men admired the scene, the artist suddenly smote his hands 
together and the door of the cave opened, and he passed in, turning 
round to wave good-bye to his friends, or it might be to beckon to 
them to follow him ; but in a moment the gateway closed, and before 
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any one could advance a step the whole scene faded away, leaving’ the 
wall white as before the contact of the painter’s brush, nor was the 
artist ever seen or heard of more. 

Even so on that December afternoon in the silent church at 
Avignon, Stephen Windham said farewell to the familiar world in 
which he had lived, and through the magic portal whose name is 
Oblivion, disappeared for ever from amongst his fellow-men. 

Before very long there was a new clergyman at Dentham Rectory, 
and to a sensitive observer the austerity of the old gray house 
vanished for a time before a crowd of laughing children. 


























Henrik Sbsen. 


Hereprry, birthplace and early surroundings always have an impor- 
tant influence upon the life of a man, but more especially upon the 
life of a man of genius. In Henrik Ibsen we find such influences 
traceable in all his writings; they are autobiographical to an 
extraordinary extent. 

It has been a source of astonishment to some students of Ibsen, 
that one so “ peculiarly Norwegian” in his thoughts and subjects 
should be content to spend so much of his life away from his 
native land. If we glance for a moment at his pedigree, we shall 
find that he has not by direct descent a drop of Norwegian blood in 
his veins; his ancestors for several generations came of Danish, 
German and Scotch families. In this ancestry we find the source of 
Ibsen’s deeper-lying characteristics ; he possesses the Puritanism and 
idealism of the Scotch, combined with the German’s delight in 
abstract thought and leaning towards speculative fancies. 

Henrik Ibsen was born on the 20th of March, 1828, at Skien, a 
little homely town on the coast, busy and not unimportant, though 
containing scarcely 3000 inhabitants. Like many other little towns, 
Skien had its class distinctions, its “ aristocracy ” and its “ plebeians,” 
between whom insurmountable barriers were raised, not to be scaled by 
any acquired wealth. The Ibsens belonged to the aristocracy, both 
by birth and social circumstances, “ keeping open house on a large 
and liberal scale.” When Henrik Ibsen was eight years old this 
delightful social life came to a sudden close. Financial difficulties 
compelled his father to give up his home in Skien and to retire to 
Venstéb, a small, neglected estate, all that was left to him when 
creditors were satisfied. Such a change in social position was deeply 
felt by the family, and Henrik grew up with the consciousness of a 
dark shadow resting on the household. Doubtless this tended to 
make the poet more serious than Nature purposed him to be; he 
did not take either pleasure or interest in the games and boisterous 
play of his brothers and sisters, preferring to sit in his own room and 
pore over “ sundry old volumes,” those books of which Hedvig speaks 
in the third act of Vildanden (“The Wild Duck”)— 
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“‘ Most of them English, and I do not know English. Still I can look 
at the prints. Here is a heavy, big book called ‘ Harryson’s History of 
London.’ It must be quite a hundred years old, and is full of pictures.” 


Henrik also worked diligently with brush and pencil, making 
little figures and arranging them on a little stage, in groups as if in 
conversation— indications of his future career as a dramatist. 

He attended the public school at Skien, and learnt the “regular 
round of tasks and a little Latin.” In history and lessons on religion 
he took the greatest interest, but in no study except drawing showed 
any remarkable talent. 

Financial circumstances limited Henrik’s schooldays, as they did 
his choice of a profession. His wish was to become an artist, and, like 
Thackeray, he retained the love of pictorial art, and the fancy for 
earning his livelihood thereby, long after success had crowned his 
efforts as a writer. Ibsen’s judgment in art shows that he does 
possess much talent for it, though circumstances fettered him and 
prevented its cultivation. The only possessions he cares to acquire 
are pictures, and in his collection of Renaissance pictures he has a 
valuable reminder of his frequent visits to Italy. This collection is 
the most noticeable feature in his house in Munich; the walls are 
nearly covered with genuine old masters, or good copies. 

Ibsen was sixteen when he went to Grimstad to study as an 
apothecary, and except for two or three short visits he never returned 
to his native town. Perhaps its associations were not pleasant, but 
undoubtedly they powerfully influenced his development. Gloom and 
melancholy had a large share in the environment of his childhood. 
He was born in a house on the market-place, opposite a church 
which had on its right the town-pillory, on its left the town-hall 
with the prison and lock-up for mad persons. These buildings 
roused in the boy’s mind dread and horror of all means used by the 
State against wrong-doers or against those suffering innocently, as in 
the case of lunatics, who “ used to peer out ” at the boy from “ behind 
the bars, with pale and gloomy faces.” The contrast of wealth and 
poverty had been brought home to him by bitter personal experience, 
and he had learnt at Skien to feel the different estimation in which 
the rich and poor are held. He went out into the world to fight his 
own battle, taciturn, grave, undemonstrative, caring less for intercourse 
with men of the world than with those of his dreams. 

Ibsen spent five years at Grimstad, and from the preface of Catilina 
we learn what his life was during this time. He grew mentally 
and became ambitious; he determined to study hard and become a 
doctor ; he felt within him “ the stirring of the poetic gift.” 

The exciting events of 1848-49 first brought Isben to the front. 
He was, like many more, filled with enthusiasm for the cause of 
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freedom, and ranged himself on the side of the struggling Hungarians. 
His poems, especially the Vaagner Skandinarer (“ Awake, Scandi- 
navian”) and Til Ungarn (“ To Hungary”), roused the hostility of 
those around him, and he found himself, for the first time, in the 
position he has occupied more or less ever since—one of advocating 
views and upholding doctrines alien to the laws of conventionalism 
and society. Happily Ibsen has one of those natures which opposi- 
tion uplifts and does not quell. Like the poet in the Comedy of 
Love, he has this in common with the hawk, and he needs contrary 
wind if he is to reach a height. 

Catilina, Tbsen’s first drama, was the chief product of his life at 
Grimstad, and though in the student world it aroused some attention, 
it was a failure as far as the public and finance were concerned. To 
us its chief interest lies in the portrayal it makes of Ibsen’s feelings 
and impulses at that time; the poet’s most secret thoughts and 
dreams are put into the mouth of the hero, and Catiline’s ideal 
cravings are exactly those of Ibsen. In the female figures of Catilina 
we find the germs of the two leading types of Ibsen’s women. 
Aurelia is the representative of “gentle love, which sacrifices all 
and devotes itself wholly,” whilst Furia is the prototype of the 
important, though less numerous group to which belong Hjérdis 
and Brynhild. 

In March, 1850, Ibsen removed to Christiania to finish his studies 
for examination, and about this time wrote his one-act play 
Kjaempehiyen (“ The Warrior’s Barrow”). It was accepted by the 
manager of Christiania theatre, and performed on the 26th of 
September and on two other occasions, which, in those days, con- 
stituted a very fair “run.” ‘This performance drew attention to 
Ibsen as an author, and he at once gave up all thought of study, 
preferring the life of a literary man. For a year and a half he 
remained in Christiania, working hard as a lyric poet, political satirist, 
critic and journalist, but failed to gain a secure financial position. 
When things were looking their dismallest, the newly-established 
theatre of Bergen needed a stage manager; the choice fell upon 
Ibsen, and was by him gratefully accepted, for though the salary was 
small (only £67), the post gave him ample opportunities for the 
study of the drama, and for acquiring that mastery of dramatic 
technique which is so justly admired in his plays. The historical 
drama, Fru Inger til Oestraat, published soon after his connection 
with the Bergen theatre, shows us how largely educational Ibsen’s 
practical stage experience proved. The Feasting of Solhaug, dealing 
with the Middle Ages, followed, and was a great success. 

In 1857 Ibsen left Bergen for Christiania, where the post of 
director of the Norwegian theatre was open tohim. Thus “ the town 
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which had been the scene of his first struggles for existence, was 
during the next seven years to witness the striving of the man to 
secure a firm position as a poet.” 

The following year the poet was married to Susannah Daal 
Thoresen, daughter of the Provost of Bergen, stepdaughter of the 
novelist Magdelena Thoresen. For many years,through joy andsorrow, 
she has been his faithful companion and most sympathetic reader. 

The Comedy of Love, brought out in 1862, was a wholly 
different type of play to those which had hitherto engrossed Ibsen. 
It deals with comedy of modern times instead of historical tragedy, 
and gives us startling theories of love and marriage which are the 
direct outcome of the poet’s idealistic nature. The motif of the play 
seems to be the absurdity and ineffectuality of marriages for love 
only—“ love can exist only when it has become a memory.” It is in 
harmony with this theory that the hero and heroine are parted as 
soon as they have learnt to love each other. 

As might be expected, this comedy was received with indignation 
and harsh criticisms. The Norwegian public had never really 
approved Ibsen, and now the journalistic world of Christiania joined 
in decrying him as “a writer of no mark,” his comedy “a lamentable 
outcome of literary trifling,” “unpoetical,” “untrue,” “immoral.” 
Antagonism at last became so strong that the poet petitioned the 
State for travelling money, and though one professor indignantly 
declared “that a man who had written the Comedy ef Love 
deserved a thrashing rather than a travelling allowance,” his petition 
was granted. On the 2nd of April, 1864, Ibsen left Christiania for 
Berlin, from thence to Trieste and on to Rome. 

The contrast between the warmth and sunshine of the south, and 
the gloom and narrowness of his native land, seemed to have been 
forced upon the poet’s mind by this journey through Italy. When at 
a distance he seems able to look at the Norwegian character, its 
people and country, especially its officialism, with impartial eyes ; and 
in Brand he exposes unsparingly their follies, narrownesses and 
weaknesses. Peer Glynt, which followed Brand, is closely related to 
it, and deals with that period of history which closes the romantic 
age. Brand shows us what the Norwegian people lack ; Peer Glynt 
shows us what they are—hesitating, weak, egotistic, aptly described 
in the familiar lines : 


“ Just wander through the land to-day, 
And listen to what people say, 
And thou wilt find to each man cling 
A little scrap of everything. 


* . * * * 
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The words ‘a little’ gauge his spirit, 
He goes not far in fault or merit; 
In good or ill alike a fraction, 
Restlessly passive, faint in action; 
Made up of fragments, each sufficient 
To mar the other’s co-efficient.” 


The keynote of the drama lies in Peer Glyxt’s characteristic 
motto :— 


“Yes! think it and wish it, as much as yo will, 
But do it! no, that will I never!” 


Peer Glynt has all the characteristics produced by the period 
in which Ibsen places him—“ romantic half-heartedness, giving rise 
to cowardice and indecision, selfishness and blundering, setting an 
impassable barrier between desire and action.” 

It was not until 1869 that Ibsen found his real sphere of work. 
In the Comedy of Love he had attempted it, but had been carried 
away by his indignation. In Brand his pen had been devoted 
wholly to argument and vituperation, scarcely less so in Peer 
Glynt; not until four years’ absence from his native land had 
calmed his temper so far as to allow him pacifically to contemplate 
types and circumstances connected with his former life, did he pro- 
duce De Unges Forbund (‘The Young Men’s League”). It was the 
first genuine comedy of modern life to be found in Norwegian 
literature, and “ made its appearance on the chief stage in its native 
land amid a wild chorus of hissing and clapping, of cat-calls and 
applause.” It caused a vehement outburst of political agitation, for 
in the comedy Ibsen had dealt with the two antagonistic parties in 
Norwegian politics, and for his heroes taken representatives of each 
party. The night of the first performance witnessed quite a tumult, 
which was scarcely held in check during the acting, and when the 
gas was turned out and the theatre closed, broke out in the corridors 
and in the streets. This uproar was renewed at the second and 
third performance, and peace and order were not restored until the 
fourth. Ibsen was the guest of the Khedive, in Egypt, when the 
news reached him of the reception of the play, and he was incensed 
to think that “it had been dragged into the vortex of political 
warfare.” 

When the poet quitted Norway, it had been his intention to returz 
before any great length of time elapsed. But residence in Italy ana 
Germany, and travels through Europe, proved to him how little 
chance there was for him being happy again in Norway, and except 
for a few short visits his life has been spent in other lands. 
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The longest and in some respects the most remarkable of Dr. Ibsen’s 
earlier poetic labours is Emperor and Galilean. It deals with the 
times of the Emperor Julian, and is the last of the historical dramas 
as it is the last in which Ibsen’s idea of a “call” is embodied. In 
Kongsemneme the question of call or no call is practically the motif 
of the piece, and was regarded as a gift of Heaven falling upon “ the 
elect person.” In Brand the call was different, “it was the 
categorical-imperative imposed on man,” whose duty it is to be 
“the tablet on which God may write.” In Emperor and Galilean 
the call assumes a fatalistic character ; it is no longer “ Thou shalt,” 
but “Thou must.” 

The Pillars of Society, A Doll's House, Ghosts, and Hedda 
Gabler, are the outcome of Ibsen’s diagnosis of the diseases of 
modern society. In the earliest he runs tilt against the hypocrisies 
of social life ; for his principal characters he choses men of society, 
makes them superior, gives them especial gifts and privileges, so that 
they pass in the world for men of honour; then bit by bit he strips 
them of their veneer and shows them to us in all “the nakedness of 
their self-seeking.” 

A Doll's House has been endlessly discussed and criticised in 
Norway, Denmark, Germany, England and America. It achieved 
notoriety, because in it Ibsen for the first time puts forward his 
demands for the individual development of women, and urges their 
claim to be independent human beings rather than simply some 
man’s wife or mother. Hitherto Ibsen had depicted only women 
ready to sacrifice everything for the men they love, and enthusiastic 
only for the achievements of men; of this class are Aurelia, Eline, 
Margretha, Agnes, Brand’s wife, and Lona Hessel. Ibsen is above 
everything the chivalrous poet of women, and his tenderest passages 
are in honour of them. 

In Ghosts social morality is extensively dissected, whilst baseness 
and depravity are revealed with such force and tragic grandeur that 
“even the poet’s friends started back at the first shock from the abyss 
he opened at their feet.” They refused to believe that the ordinary 
notions of life, “the commonplace views which hover about us like 
soulless ghosts,” could produce such terrible misery and disasters 
as the drama portrayed. It aroused fury and vituperation, such as 
had not been heard since the first performance of the Comedy of Love, 
and Ibsen was attacked publicly and privately. 

His indignation vented itself in An Enemy of Society, in which 
the hero, Dr. Tomas Stockmann, is placed in the same position as 
Ibsen, and suffers as he does. 

After the first blaze of wrath had died out, Ibsen seems to have 
. been discouraged, to have felt that his determined hostility was of 
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little use, men were not ready for his ideal views. This pessimistic 
mood found utterance in Vildanden (“'The Wild Duck”), the saddest 
of all his plays. 

Rosmersholm is closely connected with Ibsen’s visit to Norway in 
the summer of 1885. It is a picture of party warfare showing the 
antagonistic aspects of Norwegian society after the great political 
struggle had been fought out. Apart from the political features of 
the piece, intense interest centres round the love of Rosmer and 
Rebecca. Self-sacrificing love is the credo of the play ; it is Ibsen’s 
own confession of faith, and his watchword against all forms of 
selfishness. 

In 1886 and 1887 the poet spent some weeks of the summer on 
the seashore of Norway, instead of going to the Tyrol as is his custom. 
The sea absorbed and fascinated him; he would take long solitary 
walks on the sandy shore, or spend hours gazing over the sea or 
into it. Ibsen has always been given to long solitary rambles ; 
during them he does a great deal of his thinking work. The Lady 
of the Sea was the product of these weeks at the sea: it is a comedy, 
written in a tone of sunshine, “ with a glamour of romance mystery 
and landscape beauty ” over every part. 

It is a great change to turn to Hedda Gabler, Ibsen’s latest social 
drama, not altogether an agreeable change, for, in spite of the literary 
ability, the vigour and force of the writing, both plot and characters 
are disagreeable. Of all Ibsen’s women Hedda Gabler is the most 
unlovely, “a selfish creature, longing for ‘thrills,’ utterly un- 
scrupulous, ruthless and vain.” Yet she is a real woman, even if a 
type of unpleasing kind, one who has emancipated herself from all 
duties and responsibilities, whose only object in life is to please 
herself, and who fails utterly. 

The drama will be read, but it will be difficult to love or admire 
it; nor do competent critics think it will strengthen the already firm 
position Ibsen holds in the highest literary circles of to-day. Such 
criticisms, however, do not influence Ibsen; he holds that “ neither 
thanks nor threats affect the man who wholly wills the thing he 
wills.” He remains as unmoved by those who flatter as by those who 
misunderstand him and pronounce him obscure and unintelligible. 

This independence of character is recognisable in the outer man. 
Though rather below than above the middle height, Ibsen gives the 
impression of importance; his whole frame suggests combativeness 
and strength ; his face framed in grey hair and beard wears a look 
of determination; his mouth is firmly set, and above the steady 
eyes rises a powerful forehead. ‘l'o those who visit him in the Maxi- 
milianstrasse, Munich, he is courteous though uncommunicative 
concerning his work. With increasing years Ibsen’s reserve has 
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increased ; in company he is ill at ease, and only at home in his 
work, 

The impression he produces is that of a dreamy, abstracted 
student, but he is neither dreamy nor abstracted in his own study; 
vigour and activity mark his habits of systematic labour and regular 
hours for eating, sleeping, walking and working. He lives very 
quietly, a happy family life, depending chiefly for companionship 
upon a very limited circle of friends, upon his wife and, until a short 
time ago, upon his son Sigurd Ibsen, now attaché to the Norwegian 
Minister at Washington, U.S.A. 
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Sohn Charrington’s Wedding. 


No one ever thought that May Forster would marry John 
Charrington; but he thought differently, and things which John 
Charrington intended had a queer way of coming to pass. He 
asked her to marry him before he went up to Oxford. She 
laughed and refused him. He asked her again next time he came 
home. Again she laughed, tossed her dainty blonde head, and 
again refused. A third time he asked her; she said it was 
becoming a confirmed bad habit, and laughed at him more than 
ever. 

John was not the only man who wanted to marry her: she was 
the belle of our village coterie, and we were all in love with her 
more or less; it was a sort of fashion, like masher collars or 
Inverness capes. Therefore we were as much annoyed as surprised 
when John Charrington walked into our little local Club—we held 
it in a loft over the saddler’s, I remember—and invited us all to 
his wedding. 

“ Your wedding ?” 

“You don’t mean it?” 

“‘Who’s the happy fair? When’s it to be?” 

John Charrington filled his pipe and lighted it before he replied. 
Then he said— 

“T’m sorry to deprive you fellows of your only joke—but Miss 
Forster and I are to be married in September.” 

“You don’t mean it?” 

“ He’s got the mitten again, and it’s turned his head.” 

“No,” I said, rising, “I see it’s true. Lend me a pistol someone 
—or a first-class fare to the other end of Nowhere. Charrington 
has bewitched the only pretty girl in our twenty-mile radius. 
Was it mesmerism, or a love-potion, Jack?” 

** Neither, sir, but a gift you'll never have—perseverance—and 
the best luck a man ever had in this world.” 

There was something in his voice that silenced me, and all 
chaff of the other fellows failed to draw him further. 
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The queer thing about it was that when we congratulated Miss 
Forster, she blushed and smiled, and dimpled, for all the world as 
though she were in love with him, and had been in love with him 
all the time. Upon my word, I think she had. Women are 
strange creatures. 

We were ail asked to the wedding. In Brixham every one who 
was anybody knew everybody else who was any one. My sisters 
were, I truly believe, more interested in the trousseau than the 
bride herself, and I was to be best man. The coming marriage 
was much canvassed at afternoon tea-tables, and at our little Club 
over the saddler’s, and the question was always asked: “ Does she 
care for him ?” 

I used to ask that question myself in the early days of their 
engagement, but after a certain evening in August I never 
asked it again. I was coming home from the Club through 
the churchyard. Our church is on a thyme-grown hill, and 
the turf about it is so thick and soft that one’s footsteps are 
noiseless. 

I made no sound asI vaulted the low lichened wall, and threaded 
my way between the tombstones. It was at the same instant that 
I heard John Charrington’s voice, and saw her face. May was 
sitting on a low flat gravestone with the full splendour of the 
western sun upon her mignonne face. Its expression ended, at 
once and for ever, any question of her love for him; it was trans- 
figured to a beauty I should not have believed possible, even to 
that beautiful little face. 

John lay at her feet, and it was his voice that broke the stillness 
of the golden August evening. 

“My dear, my dear, I believe I should come back from the dead 
if you wanted me!” 

I coughed at once to indicate my presence, and passed on into 
the shadow fully enlightened. 

The wedding was to be early in September. Two days before I 
had to run up to town on business. The train was late, of course, 
for we are on the South-Eastern, and as I stood grumbling with 
my watch in my hand, whom should I see but John Charrington 
and May Forster. They were walking up and down the un- 
frequented end of the platform, arm in arm, looking into each 
other’s eyes, careless of the sympathetic interest of the porters. 

Of course I knew better than to hesitate a moment before 
burying myself in the booking-office, and it was not till the train 
drew up at the platform, that I obtrusively passed the pair with 
my Gladstone, and took the corner in a first-class smoking-carriage. 
I did this with as good an air of not seeing them as I could assume. 
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I pride myself on my discretion, but if John were travelling alone 
I wanted his company. I had it. 

“Hullo, old man,” came his cheery voice as he swung his 
bag into my carriage; “here’s luck; I was expecting a dull 
journey!” 

“Where are you off to?” I asked, discretion still bidding 
me turn my eyes away, though I saw, without looking, that hers 
were red-rimmed. 

“To old Branbridge’s,” he answered, shutting the door and 
leaning out for a last word with his sweetheart. 

“Oh, I wish you wouldn’t go, John,” she was saying in a low, 
earnest voice. “I feel certain something will happen.” 

“Do you think I should let anything happen to keep me, and 
the day after to-morrow our wedding-day ? ” 

“Don’t go,” she answered, with a pleading intensity which 
would have sent my Gladstone on to the platform and me after 
it. But she wasn’t speaking to me. John Charrington was 
made differently ; he rarely changed his opinions, never his reso- 
lutions. 


He only stroked the little ungloved hands that lay on the 
carriage door. 

“I must, May. The old boy’s been awfully good to me, and 
now he’s dying I must go and see him, but I shall come home in 
time for——” the rest of the parting was lost in a whisper and in 
the rattling lurch of the starting train. 

“You're sure to come?” she spoke as the train moved. 

“Nothing shall keep me,” he answered; and we steamed out. 
After he had seen the last of the little figure on the platform he 
leaned back in his corner and kept silence for a minute. 

When he spoke it was to explain to me that his godfather, 
whose heir he was, lay dying at Peasmarsh Place, some fifty miles 
away, and had sent for John, and John had felt bound to go. 

“I shall be surely back to-morrow,” he said, “or, if not, the 
day after, in heaps of time. Thank Heaven, one hasn’t to get up 
in the middle of the night to get married nowadays!” 

“ And suppose Mr. Branbridge dies?” 

“Alive or dead I mean to be married on Thursday!” John 
answered, lighting a cigar and unfolding the Times. 

At Peasmarsh station we said “ good-bye,” and he got out, and 
I saw him ride off; I went on to London, where I stayed the 
night. 

When I got home the next afternoon, a very wet one, by the 
way, my sister greeted me with— 

“ Where’s Charrington ?” 
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“ Goodness knows,” I answered testily. Every man, since Cain, 
has resented that kind of question. 

“T thought you might have heard from him,” she went on, “ as 
you're to give him away to-morrow.” 

“Tsn’t he back ?” I asked, for I had confidently expected to find 
him at home. 

“ No, Geoffrey,”—my sister Fanny always had a way of jumping 
to conclusions, especially such conclusions as were least favourable 
to her fellow-creatures—‘ he has not returned, and, what is more, 
you may depend upon it he won’t. You mark my words, there'll 
be no wedding to-morrow.” 

My sister Fanny has a power of annoying me which no other 
human being possesses. : 

“You mark my words,” I retorted with asperity, “you had 
better give up making such a thundering idiot of yourself. 
There'll be more wedding to-morrow than ever you'll take the 
first part in.” A prophecy which, by the way, came true. 

But though I could snarl confidently to my sister, I did not feel 
so comfortable when, late that night, I, standing on the doorstep 
of John’s house, heard that he had not returned. I went home 
gloomily through the rain. Next morning brought a brilliant 
blue sky, gold sun, and all such softness of air and beauty of cloud 
as go to make up a perfect day. I woke with a vague feeling of 
having gone to bed anxious, and of being rather averse to facing 
that anxiety in the light of full wakefulness. 

But with my shaving-water came a note from John which 
relieved my mind and sent me up to the Forsters with a light 
heart. 

May was in the garden. I saw her blue gown through the 
hollyhocks as the lodge gates swung to behind me. So I did not 
go up to the house, but turned aside down the turfed path. 

“He's written to you too,” she said, without preliminary 
greeting, when I reached her side. 

“Yes, I’m to meet him at the station at three, and come straight 
on to the church.” 

Her face looked pale, but there was a brightness in her eyes, 
and a tender quiver about the mouth that spoke of renewed 
happiness. 

“Mr. Branbridge begged him so to stay another night that he 
had not the heart to refuse,” she went on. ‘ He isso kind, but 
I wish he hadn’t stayed.” 

I was at the station at half-past two. I felt rather annoyed 
with John. It seemed a sort of slight to the beautiful girl who 
loved him, that he should come as it were out of breath, and with 
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the dust of travel upon him to take her hand, which some of us 
would have given the best years of our lives to take. 

But when the three o’clock train glided in, and glided out again 
having brought no passengers to our little station, I was more 
than annoyed. There was no other train for thirty-five minutes; I 
calculated that, with much hurry, we might just get to the church 
in time for the ceremony ; but, oh, what a fool to miss that first 
train! What other man could have done it? 

That thirty-five minutes seemed a year, as I wandered round the 
station reading the advertisements and the time-tables, and the 
company’s bye-laws, and getting more and more angry with John 
Charrington. This confidence in his own power of getting every- 
thing he wanted the minute he wanted it was leading him too 
far. I hate waiting. Everyone does, but I believe I hate it more 
than anyone else. The three thirty-five was late, of course. 

I ground my pipe between my teeth and stamped with im- 
patience as I watched the signals. Click. The signal went down. 
Five minutes later I flung myself into the carriage that I had 
brought for John. 

“Drive to the church!” I said, as someone shut the door. 
“ Mr. Charrington hasn’t come by this train.” 

Anxiety now replaced anger. What had become of the man ? 
Could he have been taken suddenly ill? I had never known him 
have a day’s illness in his life. And even so he might have 
telegraphed. Some awful accident must have happened to him. 
The thought that he had played her false never—no, not for a 
moment, entered my head. Yes, something terrible had happened 
to him, and on me lay the task of telling his bride. I tell you, I 
almost wished the carriage would upset and break my head so 
that someone else might tell her, not I, who—but that’s nothing 
to do with the story. 

It was five minutes to four as we drew up at the churchyard 
gate. A double row of eager on-lookers lined the path from lych- 
gate to porch. I sprang from the carriage and passed up between 
them. Our gardener had a good front place near the door. I 
stopped. 

“ Are they waiting still, Byles?” LIasked, simply to gain time, 
for of course I knew they were by the waiting crowd’s attentive 
attitude. 

“ Waiting, sir? No no, sir, why it must be over by now.” 

“Over! Then Mr. Charrington’s come?” 

“To the minute, sir; must have missed you somehow, and, I 
say, sir,” lowering his voice, “I never see Mr. John the least bit 

so afore, but my opinion is he’s been drinking pretty free. His 
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clothes was all dusty and his face like a sheet. I tell you I didn’t 
like the looks of him at all, and the folks inside are saying all 
sorts of things. You'll see, something’s gone very wrong with Mr. 
John, and he’s tried liquor. He looked like a ghost, and in he 
went with his eyes straight before him, with never a look or a 
word for none of us; him that was always such a gentleman!” 

I had never heard Byles make so long a speech. The crowd in 
the churchyard were talking in whispers and getting ready rice 
and slippers to throw at the bride and bridegroom. The ringers 
were ready with their hands on the ropes to ring out the merry 
peal as the bride and bridegroom should come out. 

A murmur from the church announced them; out they came, 
Byles was right. John Charrington did not look himself. There 
was dust on his coat, his hair was disarranged. He seemed to 
have been in some row, for there was a black mark above his eye- 
brow. He was deathly pale. But his pallor was not greater than 
that of the bride, who might have been carved in ivory—dress, veil, 
orange blossoms and all. 

As they passed out the ringers stooped—there were six of them 
—and then, on the ears expecting the gay wedding peal, came the 
slow tolling of the passing bell. 

A thrill of horror at so foolish a jest from the ringers passed 
through us all. But the ringers themselves dropped the ropes 
and fied like rabbits down the belfry stairs. The bride shuddered, 
and grey shadows came about her mouth, but the bridegroom led 
her on down the path where the people stood with the handfuls of 
rice; but the handfuls were never thrown, and the wedding-bells 
never rang. In vain the ringers were urged to remedy their 
mistake: they protested with many whispered expletives that 
they would see themselves further first. 

In a hush like the hush in the chamber of death the bridal pair 
passed into their carriage and its door slammed behind them. 

Then the tongues were loosed. A babel of anger, wonder, con- 
jecture from the guests and the spectators. 

“Tf I'd seen his condition, sir,” said old Forster to me as we 
drove off, “I would have stretched him on the floor of the church, 
sir, by Heaven I would, before I'd have let him marry my 
daughter !” 

Then he put his head out of the window. 

“ Drive like fury,” he cried to the coachman; “don’t spare the 
horses.” 

He was obeyed. We passed the bride’s carriage. I forbore to 


look at it, and old Forster turned his head away and swore. We 
reached home before it. 
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We stood in the hall doorway, in the blazing afternoon sun, 
and in about half a minute we heard wheels crunching the gravel. 
When the carriage stopped in front of the steps old Forster and I 
ran down. 

“Great Heaven, the carriage is empty! And yet——” 

I had the door open in a minute, and this is what I saw— 

No sign of John Charrington; and of May, his wife only a 
huddled heap of white satin lying half on the floor of the carriage 
and half on the seat. 

“TI drove straight here, sir,” said the coachman, as the bride’s 
father lifted her out; “and Ill swear no one got out of the 
carriage.” 

We carried her into the house in her bridal dress and drew 
back her veil. I saw her face. Shall I ever forget it? white, 
white and drawn with agony and horror, bearing such a look of 
terror as I have never seen since except in dreams. And her hair, 
her radiant blonde hair, I tell you it was white like snow. 

As we stood, her father and I, half mad with the horror and 
mystery of it, a boy came up the avenue—a telegraph boy. They 
brought the orange envelope to me. I tore it open. 


“ Mr. Charrington was thrown from his horse on his way to the 
station at half-past one. Killed on the spot!” 


And he was married to May Forster in our parish church at 
half-past three, in presence of half the parish. 

“ T shall be married, dead or alive!” 

What had passed in that carriage on the homeward drive? No 
one knows—no one will ever know. Oh, May! oh, my dear! 

Before a week was over they laid her beside her husband in 
our little churchyard on the thyme-covered hill—the churchyard 
where they had kept their love-trysts. 
Thus was accomplished John Charrington’s wedding. 











Chinese Cookery. 


Tne Chinese are a nation of cooks. There is scarcely an individual 
in their vast community who is not more or less competent to cook 
himself a respectable dinner. 

Chinese tradition points to a date some thousands of years before 
the Christian era, at which an inspired ruler of old first taught 
mankind the application of fire to food. But without wishing to 
be irreverent, we think it desirable to confine our investigations to 
periods of greater historical certainty. 

The peasant sits down to dinner cooked by the hand of his wife or 
daughter-in-law. In large establishments the cooks are invariably 
men. 

Half a dozen coolies will squat round a bucket of steaming rice and 
from four to six small savoury dishes of stewed cabbage, onions, 
scraps of fat pork, cheap fish, &c. They fill their bowls a diserétion 
from the bucket. They help themselves discreetly with their chop- 
sticks from the various relishes provided. 

On ordinary occasions, even a wealthy Chinaman will sit down to 
some such simple fare, served indeed on a table instead of on the 
ground, but in almost equally simple style. It is only when a banquet 
is substituted for the usual meal that eating is treated seriously as a fine 
art, in a manner worthy its importance to the human race. Then the 
guests will assemble between two and four p.m., and will remain steadily 
at the table until any hour from ten p.m. to midnight. Pipes are 
lighted between the courses, and a whiff or two of light tobacco-smoke 
is inhaled into the lungs; while within easy reach of the table, if the 
festivity is at all on a grand scale, the deafening noise of a theatrical 
performance continues almost without intermission. 

Chinese dinners have been described over and over again—of late 
years with increasing accuracy. It seems, however, impossible to 
disabuse people of the idea that dogs, rats, and snails frequently appear 
on the bill of fare. Leaving this question to time, we will proceed to 
the more immediate object of this paper, which is the discussion of a 
‘small Chinese work on cookery by a well-known poet and famous 
letter-writer, named Yiian Mei, who flourished in the last century 
(a.p. 1716-1797). 
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“ Everything,” says Yiian Mei in his opening chapter, “has its own 
original constitution, just as each man has certain natural characteristics. 
If a man’s natural abilities are of a low order, Confucius and Mencius 
themselves would teach him to no purpose. And if an article of food is 
in itself bad, not even I-ya (the Soyer of China) could cook a flavour into 
it.” 


Yiian then goes on to show what care must be exercised in the 
choice of food. 


“ A ham is a ham; but in point of goodness two hams will be as widely 
separated as sky and sea. A mackerel is a mackerel; but in point of 
excellence two mackerel will differ as much as ice and live coals. And 
other things in the same way. So that the credit of a good dinner should 
be divided between the cook and the steward—forty per cent. to the 
steward, and sixty per cent. to the cook.” 


The dressing of food Yiian Mei curiously likens to the dressing 
of women. 


“A woman,” says he, “may be of divine beauty, and highly skilful in 
applying paint and cosmetics. Yet in dirty, dowdy garb, Hsi Tzu herself 
(the Langtry of China) would find it hard to shine.” 


All feathers must be removed from the birds’-nests, leaving only 
the gelatinous part; all mud from the sea-slugs (béche de mer) ; all 
sand from the sharks’ fins, &c. &c. The saliva of the man fish must 


be carefully washed away, or the dish will have a frouzy flavour. 
And a doggerel maxim runs : 


“He who would serve fish aright 
Must wash till the sinews show white.” 


“Cookery,” says Yiian Mei, “is like matrimony. Two things served 
together should match. Clear should go with clear, thick with thick, hard 
with hard, and soft with soft. I have known people mix grated lobster 
with birds’-nest, and mint with chicken or pork!” 


This, he observes, is an arrangement in which one does all the 
monopolising and the other all the yielding. 

Foods of a heavy flavour should be served separately. Such are 
crab or lobster, samlie (a delicious kind of white salmon), beef and 
mutton. These, we are told, should be eaten alone, without any 
adjunct. 

The fire should be carefully attended to. For frying or baking, a 
“ military ” fire will be required. For stewing or boiling, a “ civil ” 
fire. Such is one of the quaint idioms of the Chinese language. 

Some things require first a military and then a civil fire, as meats 
with gravy. Others, the more they are boiled, the more tender do 
they become ; as, for instance, kidneys and preserved eggs. But 


fresh fish is turned by overboiling into dead meat. Again, the nose, 
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which acts as go-between in introducing the food to the mouth, must 
receive special attention at the hands of the cook. 

Foods of different flavour must not be carelessly mixed. 


“The cooks of to-day,” writes Yiian Mei, “ think nothing of mixing in 
one soup the meat of chicken, duck, pig, and goose. But these chickens, 
ducks, pigs, and geese have doubtless souls. And these souls will most 
certainly file plaints in the next world of the way they have been treated 
in this. A good cook will use plenty of different dishes. Each article of 
food will be made to exhibit its own characteristics; while each made dish 
will be characterised by one dominant flavour. Then the palate of the 
gourmand will respond without freak, and the flowers of the soul blossom 
forth.” 


An old Chinese proverb declares that good food is not as important 
as good crockery ; and on this Yiian Mei enlarges, insisting that it is 
not so much to have dishes and bowls in elegant sets of (¢.g.) eight 
of the former to ten of the latter, as to have dishes and bowls suitable 
to the food contained in each and also of suitable size. 

Then follows the vital question of sequence. 


“ Let salt food come first, and afterwards food of more negative flavour. 
Let the heavy precede the light. Let dry dishes precede those with gravy. 
No flavour must dominate. If a guest eats his fill of savouries, his 
stomach will be fatigued. Salt flavours must be relieved by bitter or hot 
tasting foods, in order to restore the palate. Too much wine will make 
the stomach dull. Sour or sweet food will be required to rouse it again 
into vigour.” 

“In winter,” says Yiian Mei, “we should eat beef and mutton. In 
summer, dried and preserved meats. As for condiments, mustard belongs 
specially to summer; pepper, to winter.” 


Generally speaking, the Chinese will not eat mutton, still less beef. 
The former is, however, largely consumed by Mahommedans, and 
beef is by no means unknown. Mustard is supposed to be cooling, 
and pepper heating. There is even a tradition that an empress had 
her rooms washed with pepper-juice in order to make them warm. 


“Don’t cut bamboo-shoots (the Chinese equivalent of asparagus) with 
an oniony knife. . . . A good cook frequently wipes his knife, frequently 
changes his cloth, frequently scrapes his board, and frequently washes his 
hands. If smoke or ashes from his pipe, perspiration-drops from his 
head, insects from the wall, or smuts from the saucepan, get mixed up 
with the food, though he were a very chef among chefs, yet would men 
hold their noses and decline.” 


It will not astonish any one to hear that of fowls a pullet is to be 
preferred, while drakes are fatter than ducks. But it may be news to 
- some to be told that, according to Yiian Mei, old cocks and hens 
make the best soup. 
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“Don’t make your thick sauces greasy, nor your clear ones tasteless. 
Those who want grease can eat fat pork, while a drink of water is better 
than something which tastes of nothing at all. 

“Don’t over-salt your soups. For salt can be added to taste, but can 
never be taken away.” 


The Manchus, who have ruled China since its conquest by them 
some two hundred and fifty years ago, are strongest in baked meats. 
The Chinese excel in soups. 


“Yet,” says Yiian Mei, “when Manchus invite Chinese they think it 
complimentary to provide Chinese dishes, in which they are not strong. 
And in like manner, when Chinese invite Manchus, they feel it incumbent 
upon them to provide anchu dishes, in which they by no means excel. 
Each party sets out to paint a tiger, but the result reminds one only of a 
dog.” 

“ Don’t eat with your ears,” says Yiian Mei; “ by which I mean do not 
aim at having extraordinary out-of-the-way foods, just to astonish your 
guests. For that is to eat with your ears, not with the mouth. Bean- 
curd, if good, is actually nicer than birds’-nest. And better than sea- 
slugs, which are not first-rate, is a dish of bamboo shoots. 

“The chicken, the pig, the fish, and the duck, these are the four heroes 
of the table. Sea-slugs and birds’-nests have no characteristic flavours of 
their own. They are but usurpers in the house. I once dined with a 
friend who gave us birds’-nest in bowls more like vats, holding each about 
four ounces of the plain-boiled article. The other guests applauded 
vigorously ; but I smiled and said, I came here to eat birds’-nest, not to take 
delivery of it wholesale.” 


If mere expense is the object, our author, who had never heard of 
Cleopatra, suggests thata valuable string of pearls might be broken 
over a dish as a fit and appropriate dressing. 


“ Don’t eat with your eyes,” says Yian Mei; “by which I mean do not 
cover the table with innumerable dishes and multiply courses indefinitely. 
For this is to eat with the eyes, and not with the mouth. 

“ Just asa calligraphist should not over-tire his hand, nor a poet his 
brain, so a good cook cannot possibly turn out in one day more than four 
or five distinct plats. I used to dine with a merchant friend who would 
put on no less than three removes (sets of eight dishes served separately), 
and sixteen kinds of sweets, so that by the time we had finished we had 
got through a total of some forty courses. My host gloried in all this, 
but when I got home I used to have a bowl of rice-gruel. I felt so 


hungry.” 


Yiian Mei lays great stress on having dishes served direct from the 
fire, without any interval, which, he says, “leaves the same flavour 
with food that mildew leaves behind in clothes.” He points out that 
many cooks throw away, in ignorance, sometimes the best portions ; 
e.g. the upper flesh of the terrapin, using only the lower part all 
round, which he calls “the skirt.” Also, the back of the samlie, 
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using only the belly. In like manner, he observes that although 
the yolk is the best part of an egg, no one who understands the art 
of eating ever thinks of separating it from the white. 

He deprecates such atrocious cruelties as cutting the liver from a 
live fowl, or frying the feet of living geese on hot plates. 


“ A man of proper feeling,” he adds, “will not do these things. Living 
creatures are for our use, and we may put them to death. But we may 
not make death a boon, and then withhold it from them.” 


With their meals, the Chinese drink a spirituous liquor distilled 
from rice, It is served hot, in small cups which are emptied at a 
draught, from small pewter kettles which should be kept standing 
in boiling water. On this subject Yiian Mei writes as follows : 


“To know right from wrong, a man must be sober. And only a sober 
man can distinguish good flavours from bad. It has been well said that 
words are inadequate to describe the nuances of taste. How much less 
then must a stuttering sot be able to appreciate them ! 

“T have often seen votaries of guess-fingers swallow choice food as 
though so much sawdust, their minds being preoccupied with their game. 
Now I say eat first and drink afterwards. By these means, the result 
will be successful in each direction.” 


Yiian Mei protests against the habit of serving food in winter on 
dishes with charcoal or spirits of wine burning beneath. ll food, 
as he has said before, should be sent up hot and eaten at once. 

He also protests against the troublesome custom of pressing guests 
to eat ; and against the more foolish one of piling up choice pieces 
on the little saucers used as plates, and even putting them into the 
guests’ mouths, as if they were children or brides, too shy to help 
themselves. 

There was a man in Ch’ang-an, he tells us, who was very fond 
of giving dinners; but the food given was atrocious. One day a 
guest threw himself on his knees in front of this gentleman and said, 
“ Am I not a friend of yours?” 

“You are indeed,” replied his host. 

“Then I must ask of you a favour,” said the guest, “and you 
must grant it before I rise from my knees.” 

“ Well, what is it?” inquired his host in astonishment. 

“Never to invite me to dinner any more!” cried the guest; at 
which the whole party burst into a loud roar of laughter. 


“Into no department in life,” says Yiian Mei, “should indifference be 
allowed to creep; into none less than into the domain of cookery. Cooks 
are but mean fellows; and if a day is passed without either rewarding or 
punishing them, that day is surely marked by negligence or carelessness 
on their part. If badly-cooked food is swallowed in silence, such neglect 
will speedily become a habit. Still, mere rewards and punishments are of 
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no use. If adish is good, attention should be called to the why and the 
wherefore. If bad, an effort should be made to discover the cause of the 
failure.” 


The preparation of rice stands in the same relation to the Chinese 
people as the baking of bread to Western nations. Breakfast, at 
ten A.M., is called “early rice”; dinner, at about five p.m., is called 
“late rice.” “Have you eaten rice?” is the conventional form of 
salutation among the Chinese. It follows then that such an impor- 
tant article of diet should receive some notice at the hands of a writer 
on cookery. 


“Tt has been stated,” says Yiian Mei, “that salt is the captain of foods. 
Let me add that rice is the foundation-stone of flavours. To secure a good 
dish of rice, it is necessary to attend to the four following points :— 

“(1.) The grain should be of prime quality. 

“(2.) It should be washed ina colander until the water passes through 
clear. 

“(3.) The fire should be very hot at first; then the pot should be put 
over a slow fire. 

**(4.) The proportion of water used should be carefully regulated ; 
neither too much nor too little.” 


By these means we get a dish of rice, every grain of which is 
soft and separate from the rest, possessed of a delicate flavour 
peculiarly its own. 

An ordinary Chinese cook will boil rice extremely well. But he 
generally puts in too much water; and then, when the rice is cooked 
enough, he pours off the excess, and replacing the pot over the fire, 
shakes up the contents until sufficiently dried to allow the grains to 
separate freely. 


“T have been to houses,” continues Yiian Mei, “ where great attention 
is paid to the meats, but none tothe rice. Truly this is to sacrifice the 
essential to the accidental. 

“ Personally, I dislike pouring soup over my rice (as is usually done at 
the end of the meal). I prefer to take a mouthful of each separately. So 
true it is that the flavour of rice is the king of flavours; and the epicure 
who has got good rice can very well dispense with meat.” 


The very first thing that a Chinaman takes when he gets up in the 
morning is a bowl of hot “congee,” or as he calls it, “ thin rice.” 
This is simply rice boiled away to a thinnish drinkable consistency. 
If allowed to cool, it would thicken into a paste. Some care is re- 
quired to make it properly. 


“Tf the water is visible and not the rice,” says Yiian Mei, “that is not 
congee. If the rice is visible and not the water, that is not congee either. 
The two must be indistinguishably blended before you can call the result 
congee.” 
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It should be served fresh and hot from the fire. As another 
authority has observed, “ You had better wait for your congee than 
let your congee wait for you.” 

Tea is not drunk at meals, and not too soon afterwards, lest 
digestion should be unduly accelerated. It is taken constantly at 
odd moments throughout the day, to relieve thirst. 

“Tf you want to make good tea,” says Yiian Mei, “first get good 
water.” 

This is a point upon which the Chinese insist most strongly; and 
tea-shops, to attract customers, generally advertise outside the 
establishment the name of some famous spring whence the water they 
use is obtained. For fresh water, as Yiian Mei points out, has a 
pungent flavour, which mellows into sweetness when the water has 
been stored for use. 

Of all teas, that gathered on the heights of the Wu-i (Bohea) 
mountains is declared by Yiian Mei to be the best. But, as he says, 
there is too little of it. 


“The water,” he adds, “must be poured on at the moment of boiling. 
If allowed to go on boiling, the water will lose its flavour. If the water 
is allowed to ‘ go off the boil,’ the tea-leaves will float. Drink as soon as 
made. To cover the tea-pot is to change the flavour of the tea.” 


Against boiled tea Yiian Mei rightly declaims. “It is as bitter 
as a draught of medicine, and of the colour of blood.” 

“T am not much of a wine-drinker,” says Yiian Mei, “ but this makes 
me all the more particular. Wine is like scholarship. It ripens with 
age. And it is best from a fresh-opened jar. The top of the wine-jar, the 
bottom of the tea-pot, as the saying has it.” 

As a rule, the light yellow wine, known ‘as Shao-hsing, is drunk 
by the Chinese at the beginning of dinner. In accordance with 
Brillat-Savarin’s rule, they proceed to the heavier “ samshoo,” which 
is nothing less than an ardent spirit. The former, says Yiian Mei, 
is a gentleman ; the latter, a rowdy. 

He winds up with a story of how one day he was dining at a 
friend’s house, and though not as he says a wine-drinker, had already 
got to his sixteenth cup without feeling any ill-effects. He was then 
advised by his astonished friend to stop, but this he did not feel 
inclined to do, and inquired what might be the delicious wine he was 
drinking. His friend told him that at the birth of each of his 
daughters he laid down a large jar of wine, and these jars were not 
broached until the wedding-days of the young ladies. Consequently 
the wine was always some fifteen or sixteen years old. 

“Tt was extremely luscious in character,” says Yiian Mei; “and 
its bouquet filled even the adjoining room.” 
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CHAPTER X XXI, 


Tue first witnesses who were called at the examination before 
the magistrate at Marlborough Street on the following morning 
were the servants belonging to the late Baronet’s household. 

Jenkings, the butler, repeated the evidence that he had given 
before the coroner. He stated that shortly before eight on the 
Monday evening he had let his master in at the hall-door. When 
asked as to how he fixed the time, he replied that it was before 
he had lit the gas in the hall. That at eight o’clock the upper 
housemaid had remarked to him that it was eight, and time to 
turn the gas on, as she could not see to do some needlework. 

When asked as to his master’s looks and behaviour, the man 
said that his master had looked very pale, but he had looked so a 
good deal of late. He did not appear unusually flurried. He 
saw his master begin to ascend the stairs, and then he himself 
went downstairs into his own room. He did not hear the report 
of a pistol, but unless it was a very loud report it was unlikely he 
would do so, as the downstairs rooms were shut off by a baize 
door from the ground-floor, and Sir Wilfrid was found in the 
second-floor. He also deposed to being summoned by the screams 
of the housemaid shortly before nine o’clock, and to his seeing his 
master dead on the floor. He did not touch the body or the 
pistol, but ran at once for the doctor. 

The housemaid, on being examined, substantiated the butler’s 
statement. She remembered his going upstairs to open the door 
for Sir Wilfrid, and his remarking when he came down that it was 
an unusual hour for his master to return home. She corroborated 
his statement as to the time, and after a rigid examination it was 
proved beyond a doubt that the time at which Sir Wilfrid had 
returned home must have been a very few minutes before eight. 
It was not at eight, because both housemaid and butler, and the 
housekeeper, who was also called, all agreed in saying that the 
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striking of eight by the clock of Curzon Street Chapel made the 
housemaid remind the butler that he was late, and that the gas 
had not been turned on, and all agreed positively that this was 
after Sir Wilfrid had come in. 

About fifteen or twenty minutes after eight the housemaid left 
the housekeeper’s room, where she had been talking about some 
work, and went into the kitchen to speak to the cook. Jenkings 
went upstairs to light the gas in the hall. Then, the kitchen gas 
having been lit, the cook went to pull the blinds down; and the 
housemaid, looking towards the window, saw the figure of Lady 
Carminow descend the front steps and pass the kitchen windows. 
She did not notice her dress—it seemed dark, but she was 
carrying a bag in her hand. To that she could swear. The 
sight of her mistress recalled to her mind that she had not lighted 
the gas in the bedrooms, which it was her duty to do. As her 
ladyship had gone out, she did not hurry about it, but might have 
stood for another half-hour or an hour talking; but at the end of 
that time she took her candle and went upstairs, lit the gas on 
the second landing, and then opened the door of her ladyship’s 
bedroom. By the light of the candle in her hand she saw some- 
thing lying on the floor. A second glance told her that it was 
her master. She did not know if he was dead or not, but she was 
so frightened that she ran on to the landing and screamed for 
help. She did not enter the room, neither did Jenkings, who 
came running up first. He immediately ran downstairs again, and 
the other servants came up; but all were too frightened to enter 
the room, and stood together on the landing until the doctor came. 

The cook and under-housemaid corroborated the above evidence 
and this closed the examination of the serrants who were in the 
house at the time. 

The evidence of Josephine, the lady’s-maid, came next. For 
the first time since she had been in Lady Carminow’s service, her 
ladyship offered her a holiday on Monday last. This was about 
seven o'clock in the evening, and she had just finished dressing 
her ladyship in one of her simplest evening dresses, as she had 
said that she was going to visit her sister-in-law and there was no 
party. She, Josephine, had been surprised at having a holiday 
given her, but had taken it and put on her bonnet and gone out at 
once for fear it should be revoked. She had left the house about 
half-past seven—she could not say exactly to the moment, but it 
was beginning to get dusk, yet not in the least dark. She had 
remained out until eleven; her return had been proved by the 
cook, who had let her in at the area. With regard to the dress 
her mistress wore when she left her, it was a black lace dress ; she 
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found the dress hanging up in the wardrobe the next day, but she 
would swear she put it on her mistress before going out. Round 
her neck she had fastened a large locket set with diamonds and 
rubies. Lord Fairford had given it to her mistress. She had 
heard her master speak of it about a fortnight before, and request 
his wife to change it for another one night when they were going 
out together. Her mistress had refused to do so, saying that she 
should wear what she pleased. Her master had then said: 
‘Fairford gave you that;’ and she had replied, ‘ And why should 
he not? You have not given me any new jewels lately, and I am 
tired of my old ones.’ Her master had said nothing more in her 
hearing, but had gone into his own room and shut the door, and 
she had finished dressing her ladyship, who wore the locket on 
that night and several times since. She would swear that she had 
fastened it by a gold chain round her ladyship’s neck when she 
had left her. The locket and chain produced in court were the 
ones she had put on her mistress, but the chain was not broken 
then. She would swear that it was perfect when she fastened it. 

The clothes found in Lady Carminow’s bag that had been taken 
with her to Cornwall, and the bag itself, she was positive were in 
the bedroom when she left it shortly after seven o'clock on 
the Monday night. 

The doctor, who gave his evidence next, was the most important 
witness on the side of the prosecution in one point. The evidence 
of the servants had gone to show that Lady Carminow was in her 
room after seven o'clock; that Sir Wilfrid had entered the house 
and gone upstairs before eight; that after eight Lady Carminow 
was seen to leave the house; and that almost immediately after 
her leaving, the body of Sir Wilfrid had been found dead on the 
floor of her room. 

The doctor deposed to the cause of death, which was by a pistol- 
shot through the ear. Death must have been instantaneous; he 
must have dropped forward at the moment. The pistol was not 
found in the hand of the deceased—not even lying very close to 
him; but close by the dressing-table, in a position in which it was 
impossible that it could have fallen as it dropped from the grasp 
of the dead man. In cross-examination, this point was gone into 
very fully, and diagrams of the room and the positions of the 
body and the weapon were shown. None of the servants had 
entered the room; no one had been seen to leave the house, save 
Lady Carminow. The fact of her ladyship’s valuable jewellery 
lying on the table forbade the idea of a burglary. 

But the doctor had other, and even more important, evidence to 
give. He described with minuteness the cause of death, showing 
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the course the bullet had taken. In the post-mortem examination 
the bullet had been discovered; it was produced—a tiny pellet 
that it seemed difficult to believe could kill a big, strong man like 
Sir Wilfrid; but the poor Baronet had aimed with fatal accuracy 
at a weak place. Only one chamber of the pistol had been fired. 
The marks were black and fresh when the weapon had first been 
examined; the bullet found in the brain fitted into the cavity 
beyond a doubt. 

The question to whom the pistol belonged was an important 
one. Every servant in the house could, and did, depose to its 
having belonged to Lady Carminow. ‘The case to which it 
belonged was open on the dressing-table; the companion weapon 
was there. The pistols had been a present to her from Lord 
Fairford. Some time ago she had had a fancy for shooting, and 
a target had been set up behind the house in the yard; but she 
had quickly tired of it, and the pistols lay unused on her table 
until the fatal shot was fired that killed her husband. The cause 
of death having been satisfactorily accounted for, the doctor went 
on to give his evidence respecting the condition of the body when 
found. He described the exact position of the dead man, and 
then went on to relate that a minute examination had brought to 
light a very startling piece of evidence, that someone had been in 
the room after the death of the deceased. On the back of the 
right hand, which lay outstretched upon the carpet, there was a 
mark, The heel of a boot had been pressed down firmly on that 
dead hand, and the mark in the livid flesh remained. No amount 
of questioning and doubts could shake the medical testimony on 
this point. From the state of the blood-vessels and the skin it 
was absolutely impossible that this mark could have been inflicted 
before death. Someone had been in the room with the dead man, 
and had trodden on his body almost before it was cold. A murmur 
of horror ran round the court at this point, and was sternly checked ; 
but no one could stop the glare of angry and horrified eyes that 
bent upon the small, still figure in the dock. Phil, the cynosure 
of all those eyes of disgust, bore their glance without a shiver of 
fear or a gesture of deprecation. She stood as still and unmoved 
under their censure as she had been when she entered the dock. 
Her lovely infantine face, surrounded by its heavy folds of crape, 
looked as serene and untroubled as a baby’s in its mother’s arms. 
Phil had no fear of her life; for was not her husband’s letter in 
the custody of the very court that was trying her? By-and-by 
her innocence would be established beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
and her evidence yesterday, that had been so obviously dis- 
believed, would be established, and she would be in the position 
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of an unjustly accused person. That the British public would be 
ready to atone for its injustice in placing her in a felon’s dock 
by not regarding the manner of her flight she hoped and believed. 
If not, well, she could afford to care little for the public, 
and rely on her own powers of fascination. Already her widow’s 
weeds made her loveliness more conspicuous. Phil was by no 
means so very unhappy while she stood in the dock being tried 
for her husband’s murder. 

Diagrams and measurements, and a photograph of the mark on 
the hand, were produced. Then an officer in attendance handed 
in a variety of different boots worn by members of Sir Wilfrid’s 
household, and found there by the police. None fitted the mark 
—all were too large—until a tiny French boot of Phil’s was 
placed upon it. It fitted exactly. 

There was another angry outcry among the spectators that was 
with difficulty repressed. Things began to take a very ugly turn 
indeed for Phil; but she was as calm as ever. 

The doctor went on to say that in the hand of the deceased was 
found a locket and a broken chain attached to it. The man had 
died grasping this present from his wife’s lover in his hand, and 
shot by the pistol given by the same person. The natural 
inference drawn from the evidence by every person in the court 
was that Sir Wilfrid and his wife had had a quarrel about the 
locket, as they had had before; that he endeavoured to snatch it 
from her neck, and that she had seized one of the pistols lying on 
the dressing-table and had shot him. Then, after the deed, she 
had fled, leaving the body in the room. 

Phil’s evidence as taken before the coroner was read over. In 
that she stated that she had left the house shortly after her maid, 
but could not state definitely the time; that a sudden craving for 
her home had come to her, and she had gone to Paddington ; that 
her husband was not in her room when she left—that he might 
have been in his own room, but she did not know. 

The letter she had written to her husband while at her home 
was produced, but nobody appeared to feel the slightest interest 
in it; it was a foregone conclusion that Phil was guilty. 

Her presence at her home, the receipt of the news of her 
husband’s death, and her return to London were all proven. Mr. 
Ferrars, as he gave his evidence, was far more to be pitied than 
the prisoner in the dock. ‘The damning evidence of the doctor 
had all but crushed him. In his mind there was no shadow of 
a@ doubt that Phil had known of, if not caused, her husband’s 
death ere she fled from home, and that in the callousness of her 
hard heart she had trodden on the hand that had dealt so many 
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kindnesses to her, and that should have been to her sacred above 
every other on earth. Her calm face, her innocent eyes, were 
more terrible to him than the most frantic grief or deepest shame 
of self-abasement could have been. They were signs of the utter 
hardness of her heart. 

So crushed was he by his daughter’s sin, that it needed all 
Gabrielle’s force of character to soothe him into consciousness 
after he left the witness-box and returned to her side. He lost all 
sense of his surroundings for a time, and, in his miserable fancy, 
Phil was standing at the bar of eternal justice, and the Judge of 
all was meting out her everlasting fate to her. 

He rallied after a time, when he had sat by Gabrielle’s side and 
felt the strong, tender clasp of her hands, and listened to her 
whispered words of hope and courage. If he had given life to 
such a monstrosity as Phil—a woman without heart or conscience 
—he had also begotten his angel daughter Gabrielle. 

A sudden hush in the court—a sense of some crisis having 
arrived—made him raise his bowed head at last and gaze about 
him. 

The officers of the court were silent—the spectators all agape 
with curiosity ; all eyes were fixed upon the magistrate in his 
place. Phil’s eyes, among the others, were on him; and the 
temporary hush that assails a concourse of people on the moment 
before some great incident had fallen on all. 

The magistrate held a letter in his hand—a small white 
envelope, sealed and directed. Everyone knew that in that letter 
might be contained Phil’s life or death. If, as she alleged, it was 
not in the drawer of her table when she left her house, but must 
have been placed there by her husband after she left the house, it 
would go towards proving that Sir Wilfrid was alive after she left, 
and that he shot himself after her departure. To be sure, the 
mark on the hand was against her, but juries are ever 
suspicious of convicting on medical evidence alone. To many of 
them, if this letter could be proved to be written after Phil’s 
departure from the house, the medical evidence of the mark being 
inflicted after death would go for very little. All depended on 
what the letter said. 

The magistrate hesitated for a moment before breaking open 
the envelope. Although it came in the way of his duty, yet to 
open a letter to a wife from a dead husband has in it something of 
the nature of sacrilege to the ordinary mind. The magistrate, 
being a man and a gentleman, hesitated for a moment—but only 
for a moment; it was his duty, and he opened the letter and 
read it. 
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The deep hush that had fallen on the court was broken only 
by the rustle of the paper as he turned the leaf. Would the 
mysterious letter from the dead prove the innocence of the living 
or not? A surprised and perplexed expression was on his face 
that deepened to anger as he lifted his eyes on finishing the letter 
and glanced at Phil. 

The spectators stirred—something unusual had happened; that 
was quite clear from the magistrate’s face. 

In quick sharp accents the magistrate’s tones fell upon the ears 
of those present, piercing the hearts of Gabrielle and her father, 
and sending a chill into the very soul of the prisoner at the bar. 

“The letter is from the prisoner to Lord Fairford. I fail to see 
the application of it to the present trial.” 

Phil, standing in the dock, heard the words, saw the magistrate’s 
stern, cold face, heard the flutter of the leaves of the letter she 
had written to her lover beside her husband’s corpse, In one 
fearful, horrible second the world and all that therein is—her past 
life, her follies, her sins—seemed to rise up and press in upon her 
and crush her. She grasped the front of the dock and swayed to 
fro in the agony of that moment. Then with all her force she 
gathered her powers together again and rallied and overcame the 
hideous fear that pressed in upon her. She would not be 
conquered; it was all her own fault, her own carelessness. 
Nobody but herself had brought this upon her, and she would 
fight it out to the end and right it. That sick moment of terror 
was passed and she was herself again. She had never been 
unnerved before in her life—not even by her horror of death 
when she stood beside her husband’s corpse and had carelessly 
enclosed the letters in the wrong envelopes. It should not happen 
again. The battle was fierce but short. The hideous fear of 
death had risen straight before her eyes when she heard the fall 
of all her hopes; but with a mighty effort she put it aside and 
dwelt only on the vigour of her life at present. 

She recalled her lover’s behaviour on the last occasion of their 
meeting—his allusions to her letter, his evident knowledge of 
some mystery. Had not repentance seemed to her so utterly 
futile, how bitterly she would have repented her insolent conduct 
to him! But she had no time to waste on such thoughts. 
Instantly her mind was made up as to the course she was to 
pursue. She would be committed for trial, she saw that; she 
would plead “not guilty,” but that would not help her much. 

The one thing to be done was to send to Lord Fairford and get 
her letter back again. 
She paid but little attention to the subsequent proceedings. 
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Her committal followed, as a matter of course, after the damning 
nature of the evidence. Passively, and with scarcely a change of 
countenance, she was removed by the officers in charge, and in a 
very short time she found herself an inmate of Holloway Gaol, 
there to await her trial at the next sessions, now some four weeks ~ 
ahead. 

Her mind was so busy with the ways and means of her escape 
that her present position mattered but little to her so far as 
comforts were concerned. The chill, bare cell, the absence of all 
beauty and luxury, were scarcely heeded by her; the clanging of 
the ponderous door and the multiplicity of locks that shut her in 
affected her but little. So confident did she feel of her ultimate 
escape that the present passed by unnoticed. She had not even 
glanced towards her father and sister for a farewell look as she 
left the dock. Her mind was wholly turned inwardly and fixedly 
upon herself. 


CuHarPTteR XXXII. 


Sm Witrrm’s funeral took place on the Friday after the inquest. 
Lord Roscarrock was the only member of the poor fellow’s family 
that followed him to his self-sought grave. His mother and 
sisters were too much overwhelmed with grief to present them- 
selves; his wife was in prison, and other kinsmen he had none. 
To Lady Carminow and her daughters, Phil’s guilt was a 
foregone conclusion. It was so much easier to believe the light 
wife a murderess, than to believe that the dearly-loved son and 
brother had committed the awful sin of self-destruction. Lord 
Roscarrock found that even a hint as to Phil's possible innocence 
was received with fierce indignation and passionate unbelief. 

So bitter were the Carminow ladies against Phil, that Lord 
Roscarrock’s own hastily formed impression was considerably 
modified. At first, he had believed Phil was guilty of her 
husband’s death; the facts seemed terribly arrayed against her, 
but his natural cautiousness and the even balance of his mind 
were against his holding to any opinion that could not be 
absolutely proved. Bad as the case looked against Phil, heartless 
as she undoubtedly was, it was not yet certain that she had fired 
the shot that killed her husband, and his just mind recoiled 
from pronouncing her guilty. 

A search among his kinsman’s papers further confirmed him in 
his doubt. It fell to him, as nearest male relation, to see about 
the proper carrying out of Sir Wilfrid’s wishes; the finding his 
will, and the disposition of his affairs. The family lawyer and he 
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spent a melancholy morning over the poor fellow’s bank-book and 
accounts. 

Both the men were surprised to find in how bad a condition the 
late Baronet’s affairs were. Within the last few weeks he had 
evidently been making every possible effort to pay the enormous 
bills that had come in. He had parted with everything of his own 
that could be parted with, and not a single account of draper, 
milliner, florist, furnisher, remained unsettled. It even appeared 
that he had solicited the bills sent in; had actually—as proved 
from certain letters—asked for his account from the tradesmen 
they dealt with. Only in very few cases had appeals come from 
the tradesmen themselves for payment. It really appeared as if 
of set purpose the man had been setting his house in order before 
his death. 

One account remained unsettled. A cheque of Phil’s had been 
sent from the bankers to her husband, with the statement that 
the account had already been overdrawn to as great an extent 
as they could permit. On the back of the letter was a note in the 
unformed boyish hand, dated on the very day of his death : 

“T can do no more for her; my dressing-case and things will 
just make up the amount.” 

“That is the note of a man in despair,” said the lawyer, 
showing it to Lord Roscarrock. 

The dead man’s kinsman held it in his hand, looking at the 
rough scrawl for a long time. All about on the table were the 
long rows of figures so laboriously added up; scarcely a column 
that had not been done wrong and patiently corrected. It must 
have been a terrible task to the merry-hearted, careless man, to 
have coped with and overcome those fearful rows of figures. His 
dogged uprightness had pulled him through, but what a task it 
had been! 

And he had done it all for her—for the woman he loved. He 
had shielded her as best he could while he lived, spent his all on 
her; when he could do no more, he died for her. 

Without exactly knowing the how and why, Lord Roscarrock 
came to this conclusion. 

“The jury were wrong,” he said shortly; “the poor fellow 
killed himself.” 

“‘ H’m—well,” said the lawyer. ‘I can’t say, of course; one is 
about as bad as the other in the eyes of the law, you know; felo- 
de-se or murder—as far as the family are concerned, I think 
they would sooner have murder, unless, of course, the usual 
temporary insanity could be brought in.” 

“T don’t know,” said Lord Roscarrock ; “it seems to me as if 
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there were circumstances which might justify a man taking his 
own life, as there are circumstances which justify a man’s taking 
some other man’s life. Those were not all depraved societies 
which held suicide to be an heroic virtue rather than a crime.” 

“My dear lord,” said the old man, “ those were heathen times ; 
we live under a Christian dispensation. To return to our poor 
friend: What line will the family take at the approaching 
trial?” 

“As far as Lady Carminow is concerned, probably none at all, 
poor woman! I, as the male next-of-kin, shall, of course, make it 
my business that young Lady Carminow shall have the best 
possible counsel and lawyers. I would not inherit after my poor 
Wilfrid, and not endeavour to carry out the object so dear to 
him—the preservation of his wife’s interests.” 

“Very good, my lord. Shall we go on with the rest of the 
papers?” 

That evening Lord Roscarrock wrote a note to Phil in prison. 
It was a short and business-like communication to the effect that 
he, as next-of-kin to the late Baronet, would be answerable for all 
expense connected with Lady Carminow’s trial at the next 
sessions, and begged that the best counsel and solicitors that 
could be obtained should be employed. 

The house in Curzon Street was put into a suit of brown 
holland and newspaper mourning, the servants discharged, and a 
caretaker put in their place. All this had been carried out by 
Phil’s directions. She had taken counsel of no one in the matter ; 
her mother-in-law and sisters had held no communication with 
her since her flight, and Phil knew well enough that they 
believed her to be guilty. Not that their belief concerned her in 
the least; in fact, she was not at all sorry to give them the 
annoyance of having to reconsider their verdict when her 
acquittal came. Of late there had been very little cordiality 
between her and members of her husband’s family. Phil’s case had 
been heard at Marlborough Street on Thursday ; on Friday she had 
sent for a certain acquaintance of hers, who would have been glad 
in early days to have become something more than a mere acquaint- 
ance, but Phil had preferred Lord Fairford’s title and wealth 
to his. Notwithstanding, with her usual worldly wisdom, Phil 
had always been gracious to the great Q.C., and had even quietly 
encouraged him at times when she had nothing better to do. 

She judged, and judged rightly, that her temporary enforced 
seclusion would prove no bar to his ardour. He had had far too 
much to do with prisons to feel any horror of meeting a fair 
lady in one. 
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Phil was right, for Mr. Hollingshead called on her that same 
afternoon. If he had been subjugated by Phil’s beauty, when 
he saw her amongst other lovely women and amidst luxurious 
surroundings, he was still more entranced by her now in the 
grim bareness of her prison cell. 

It seemed a peculiarity of Phil’s beauty that, whatever the 
setting for the moment of it was, it always appeared to be of the 
particular kind that most set off that beauty. To Cecil Vaughan 
she had never been so lovely as in her rich dress in a gay ball- 
room. To Mr. Hollingshead the bare white walls and her long 
black robes set off the fair loveliness of her face and hair as the 
richest gems and silks would fail to do. She looked too divinely 
pure and fair for this world in her prison cell. Not that Mr. 
Hollingshead had any very exalted notion of Phil’s saintliness. 
He would not have been the great lawyer he was if he could not 
have read character better than that. Phil was no angel to him; 
she was oniy beautiful enough for a seraph. 

Phil had a delicate part to play; for the first time in her life 
she had lain awake the night before. She was quite clever 
enough to know that to a lawyer, as to a doctor, a patient must 
tell all if he desires relief. How to tell that all to a possible 
lover was the difficulty. She must not own how far she had gone 
with Lord Fairford, yet she must acknowledge that he had her 
letter at the present moment, that letter on which so much 
depended. The threats that Lord Fairford had used to her, and 
which she treated with indifference at the time, were terribly 
vivid in her mind now. She knew him well enough to know that 
in all likelihood he would keep his word with good interest, and 
give her all the agonies of suspense that he could; but that he 
would let her die rather than produce the evidence in her favour 
she did not believe, nor dared she dwell on this. 

The first and obvious thing to do was to interest Mr. 
Hollingshead in her favour, and, if possible, get him to work for 
her for nothing. Phil had no mind to waste any of her scanty 
income if she could help it. 

She began by calling him her father-confessor ; her handkerchief 
was at her eyes; her voice low and thrilling. To her discomfiture, 
a warder was in the room during the whole of the interview. She 
would have liked to have knelt beside her friend and rested her 
arms upon his knees; with her lovely face looking up into his he 
would not have been able to resist her. As it was, she was 
obliged to be content with drawing him on to a chair close 
beside her, and taking one of his large white hands in both hers. 


“Dear friend,” she said, “I felt that you would come to me. 
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You alone have too great a heart and mind to spurn a poor 
woman because she is shamefully suspected and imprisoned. No 
one comes near me; even my own relations have abandoned 
me. As for dear Wilfrid’s, they it was who set this persecution 
of me going. If you will not help me, I shall give up hoping. 
May I look upon you really as a friend and tell you every- 
thing ?” 

“ Certainly, dear Lady Carminow.” 

“Qh, don’t call me that—call me your child; let me look upon 
you as my father-confessor. You do not know the strength and 
comfort there is to me in even holding your kind hand. You 
don’t know what it is to be so weak, so forlorn as I am.” 

And Phil’s golden head sank lower and lower until its curls 
rested on the great counsel’s shoulder, and her tears fell on his 
hand. 

What was the man to do? ‘The warder was ostentatiously 
looking at nothing on the white-washed wall. He put his arm 
about her waist. 

“There, there, dear child!” he said;, tell me all ; we will find 
a way out of this, never fear.” 

“Yes, of course,” said Phil tearfully, “for I am innocent; 
really and truly I am innocent. I would not have sent for you 
if I had not been. I have been very, very naughty—very silly— 
but I am not a murderess; indeed I am not.” 

“No, no,” he said; “ of course not.” 

“You won’t quite hate me?” she went'on, looking up with her 
great eyes full of tears; “because I did not mean to be so 
naughty. But I was silly, and I was vexed that people should 
talk about me and that horrid Lord Fairford.” 

“Horrid Lord Fairford!” The words were balm to his ears. 
He pressed his arm closer about her. 

“ Wilfrid and I had quarrelled,” pursued Phil in a whisper ; 
“only of course I would not tell that horrid jury so. I told him 
I did not care one bit for Lord Fairford ; but he was jealous and 
would not believe me, and I was vexed and went out, intending 
to go home until he should beg my pardon; but when I got to 
Piccadilly, I found I had left my purse behind, and I went back 
to fetch it. And there, in my room—imagine my horror !—I 
found Wilfrid dead, and a letter there saying he had killed 
himself out of jealousy. Was ever anything so dreadful! I 
suppose I ought to have called people, but I was frightened, and 
I ran away home.” ; 

“But the letter, child, why did you not produce it at the 
inquest ? ” 
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“That is the dreadful part. I wrote a note to Lord Fairford 
just to tell him I was going home, and by mistake I put Wilfrid’s 
letter into his envelope, and sent it to him, and I never knew it 
until yesterday at the trial. I have sent to his chambers, and 
they don’t know where he is.” 

The great counsel looked very grave. 

“This is very serious,” he said. 

“Yes,” cried Phil, bursting into fresh tears; “I know it is. 
If you won’t help me I shall be hanged—I know I shall.” 

“ Help you—of course I will help you; but you ought to have 
sent to me through your solicitor, you know.” 

“Qh, I couldn’t help it!” sobbed Phil, holding to the cuff of 
his coat. “If you only knew how I hungered for the sight of 
your good, kind face, you would forgive me. There is nobody in 
the world I trust as I do you. Of course such a great man as 
you can’t really defend me in court, because I am so poor; I 
haven’t any money to pay such a big man as you, but I thought 
you would comfort me so.” 

“Poor little girl! of course I will defend you. And don’t 
bother about your money. Now tell me the names of your 
solicitors, and you must not tell them that I have been to see you, 
or there would be a fine fuss. This is not a professional visit, 
you understand.” 

Phil did understand, and very well too, that Mr. Hollings- 
head would do his very best for her, and she dried her eyes, and 
coaxed and flattered and cajoled the great man until he was more 
than half inclined to believe she really did care vastly for his 
society. Anyhow, he left her pledged to do his best. Con- 
sequently, when Lord Roscarrock’s letter came to her on the 
Saturday morning she was not particularly overwhelmed with 
gratitude, though she wrote the nicest little answer, accepting 
his offer with many thanks. 


CuarterR XXXIII. 


Pui’s remark with regard to her relations was not strictly true. 
She had not been abandoned by her relations, for both her father 
and sister had applied at the gaol for permission to see her, but 
had been refused, as in their ignorance they had not procured a 
visiting-order from the proper authorities. It was too late to get 
one for that day, and Gabrielle led her father back to the house 
in Curzon Street, where they were still staying, although the 
work of dismantling the rooms had been begun by Phil’s orders. 
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“You must go home to-morrow, dear father,” Gabrielle said, 
as she sat with him in the breakfast-room downstairs, which, as 
the least gorgeous in the house, they had humbly chosen as their 
sitting-room. “There is poor mamma to be thought of, and 
Sunday to be arranged for. You must go home for them both.” 

“ How can I, Gabrielle? Is not my place by your sister, my 
poor, miserable, erring child? Had I taught and guided her as I 
should, she would never have fallen as she has. On my head is 
the sin; would God that I could bear the punishment!” 

“ Dearest father, you do not believe her guilty?” 

“Of shooting her husband, no; but of how much else—of what 
infidelity, heartlessness, wickedness, I knownot. Think, Gabrielle, 
of the little soul lent me by God, and destined maybe ere this to 
be singing stainless in Paradise, had not I in my sinful frailty 
kept the loan as a gift, and at the sacrifice of honesty and 
righteousness preserved her life to bring her soul to perdition.” 

“Dear, dear father, it could not have been right of you to let 
Phil starve.” 

“ How can I tell, child? God lets the starlings die in the cold 
winters. Maybe we err in clinging so fondly to life; death is not 
so terrible as sin. Would to God my little Phil had faded away 
in her sinless childhood! ” 

“Had God willed that, she would have done so,” said Gabrielle 
softly. 

He started, and looked keenly at her, and she went on: 

“Can we not trust our Phil to Him, father dear? Even now 
we cannot believe that He will allow the innocent to suffer 
wrongtully. We must do what we can now; and there are others 
to be thought of, too. Poor mamma will die of grief if you are 
not there to console her. You must go home and comfort her. 
Think of her, left all alone in this trouble. I will stay here and 
do all I can for Phil.” 

“Gabrielle, I will not have you going to the prison. My place 
is by my wretched child, to mingle my tears with hers, to abase 
myself as she is abased, to strive with all the strength that is 
in me to bring her to a knowledge of her sin, to lead her to 
repentance.” 

“Dear father, you must not stay, indeed. Mamma and the 
children need you. They can do without me better than without 
you. Besides, you cannot leave the parish for so many weeks.” 

And by degrees Gabrielle overruled her father’s objections. 
He was wanted at home, and go he must, and did. Gabrielle saw 
him off at Paddington the next morning, thankful that he had 
left before another interview with Phil. Gabrielle knew her 
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sister well enough to be quite sure that the interview, had it 
taken place, would have only served to intensify her father’s 
misery. Phil was not penitent, in his sense of the word—any- 
thing but that. 

She was justified in her opinion by Phil’s greeting when she 
went to the prison, after seeing her father off. She had had 
considerable trouble in getting to Holloway from Paddington, as 
she was naturally quite ignorant of London. Cabs she eschewed 
as too expensive, for she had only a very few shillings in her 
pocket. Phil’s butler had taken a little room for her, by her 
request, in the neighbourhood of the prison. She would have to 
ask Phil for a little money to live on. 

The heavy guarded fortress of Holloway Gaol, the ponderous 
doors, the locking and unlocking, the stern warders, and the long 
bare passages, the general imprisoned and barred effect of the 
very light itself, struck cold and chill upon Gabrielle’s soul. 
Innocent as she was of crime, a certain guilty feeling stole over her 
as she followed her guide down the resounding passages to her 
sister’s cell. To be hemmed in and guarded like a wild beast in 
a den seemed a fearsome thing to Gabrielle; on Phil the im- 
prisonment lay light as air. She, the sinner, felt but a feather’s 
weight of the sin that lay so heavy on her sister. 

Phil was sitting before a table arranging some papers when 
Gabrielle entered; her cool nod of welcome reassured her sister 
in her belief that her father had done well not to accompany her 
on her visit. 

“Oh, Gabrielle, is that you?” she said composedly. “I arn 
glad you have come, for I want you to do several things for me. 
First of all, there is a letter of Lord Roscarrock’s I want you to 
read, which has just come, that clears up all money difficulties 
very nicely.” 
| “Tt is very good of him,” said Gabrielle, with trembling lips, 
as she held the letter in her hand. She could scarcely keep back 
her tears. It cut her to the heart that the man who had been so 
good a friend to them all should have to offer to pay for the defence 
of her sister upon a criminal charge. She felt as though she would 
never be able to face him again, never have courage to be in his 
presence. It almost seemed as though he had given her an 
insulting blow that wounded her very soul. 

) “You look as though you were going to cry over it,” said Phil 
contemptuously. “Perhaps it is the sight of his handwriting 
which affects you so. Of course, I don’t know how things have 
been going on at home, but the man who could write that letter 
to a woman he hates as much as he does me must be mere wax in 
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a woman’s hands. Most men are,I think. I know Wilfrid was 
a perfect fool about them. Gaby, you must be a greater fool 
than you look not to have married him months ago.” 

“ Perhaps he is not so soft as you think,” retorted Gabrielle, 
with, for her, unusual heat; “you never seemed to get on 
particularly well with him.” 

Phil laughed triumphantly, waved the paper above her head, 
then flung it at her sister, saying : 

“There, Gaby, I never knew you in a passion before. Take 
the precious epistle, and hug it, and kiss it, if you like, and wear 
it next your heart, only don’t wear it out; for it is evidence, my 
dear, of a particularly valuable kind if ever his lordship objects to 
the bills when they come in. Bah! what a baby you are to me, 
Gaby! I have been through all that silly love business and 
know the folly of it. It gives a pleasing sense of triumph for a 
few days, but that soon wears off. Of course I know he has not 
done this for me, but for you. The poor wretch was stricken 
from the first. Why don’t you marry him, and be a vis- 
countess ? ” 

“For shame, Phil, to talk in that way of the man who is so 
good to you! He cares nothing for me. He is doing this out of 
a sense of duty. No man in England has a higher sense of duty 
than he has.” 

“ Perhaps so, my dear; no other man in England hates me as 
he does. All my poor little airs and graces are quite thrown 
away upon him—just as they are on papa. They seem to look 
through and through me, as if they expected to find another Phil 
locked up inside my poor little complexion. There is nothing here 
but what they can see, so they have their pains for nothing. I am 
open—open as the day. I don’t even pretend to have a sense of 
duty, as they say even dogs have. If I were told to watch a 
basket with a piece of meat in it, and I were hungry, I should 
eat the meat;” and Phil pressed her hands to her bosom and 
then threw her arms out with a gesture as of disclosing all hidden 
secrets. 

Some glimmering idea of the real state of Phil’s mind came to 
Gabrielle. Was she really, as she said, a creature without the 
sense of right and wrong, a human being without the discerning 
faculties between vice and virtue ? 

Such an idea seemed a monstrosity in itself. Yet surely some 
lack there must be in Phil, or how could she beso horribly callous 
as she was? 

Gabrielle’s momentary vexation totally vanished ; she came up to 
her sister and knelt down by her, putting her arm about her waist. 
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“Tell me, Phil dear,” she said tenderly, “do not the things 
that seem right and wrong to us seem so to you? Does not 
your conscience guide you, and seem as an inner and better 
self to you?” 

Phil stared at her. 

“Good gracious!” she said, unclasping Gabrielle’s arm from 
about her waist, “ what should I want two selves for? I like my 
own self, and find that quite company enough, and I am conscious 
of a vacuum when I want anything to eat; but no inner Mentor, 
guide, or counsellor for me, if you please. My family have always 
been equal to giving me all the good advice I want, and very 
little else.” 

“But, darling Phil, your soul a 

“Qh, bother, Gabrielle! If I have got a soul, it will go on 
living in some uncomfortable way after I am dead, I dare say. I 
tell youfrankly I don’t care for jews-harps and gilt halos, and 
when I die I hope my soul will die too. This life is quite enough 
for me at present, and I only hope”—and she clasped her neck 
tragically with both hands—* that I may be allowed to keep it.” 

Such a discussion it was useless to prolong. Gabrielle rose 
from her knees and, in a passion of pity, love, compassion, held 
the little fluffy head in her arms and pressed her lips upon it 
with a silent bitter cry for help for the blinded life. 

Phil pushed her away. 

“You always were so spoony, Gaby,” she said impatiently. 

“Ts there nothing I can do for you, dear?” asked the elder 
sister in a gentle tone. She was not hurt at Phil’s repulse, only 
awestruck, terrified, aching over her blinded state. 

“Be a second Jeannie Deans, do you mean?” demanded Phil 
scornfully. ‘Go barefoot to the Queen and make a long speech 
about her own and your integrity, and implore compassion for 
poor me in gaol, suffering for my sins? No, thankyou! Nothing 
in the martyr or heroic line is wanted. Besides, it wouldn’t be 
any good.” 

“Ts there nothing you want fetched, nothing that I can see 
about for you?” 

“Yes,” said Phil, looking steadily at her; “ there is one thing 
that you cando. Do you see that photograph?” and Phil took 
out from a bundle of papers before her a carte-de-visite and 
handed it to her sister. 

“ Yes I see,” said Gabrielle ; “ who is it, Phil?” 

“A certain Lord Fairford, a great friend of poor dear Wilfrid’s 
and mine,” said Phil composedly. “It so happens that Mr. 
Hollingshead—that is my counsel—is most anxious to get some 
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papers which Lord Fairford has. He has sent clerks about to 
try and find where he is; but he is not likely to find him in that 
way, for, of course, a man hates being mixed up in law business, 
and would very likely think that the lawyers wanted to bother 
him about something. Now, it will be quite different if a young 
lady asks for him at any of the places he goes to; he won't 
suspect anything then, and when you see him you are to give him 
this letter.” 


“But, Phil, if he has important papers, won’t he produce them 
of himself?” 

“You are silly, Gaby; of course he has no idea that these 
papers are important. Now, will you do this for me or not ?” 

“ Of course I will, Phil; only tell me where to go.” 

“Here is a list of clubs and places where he is likely to be 
found. Now, mind, be nice to him when you see him, not stiff 
and shy. He is very easily offended, and you must not let this 
letter go out of your own hands except into his, remember. You 
must not leave it to be given to him anywhere, but see him your- 
self, no matter how long you have to wait. You understand, 
don’t you? ‘Take a cab first to the Albany, where he lives.” 

“Oh, Phil dear, I have no money for cabs unless you give me 
some.” 

“Of course you must have money. Go to this address—my 
solicitors—and tell them to give you five pounds, and look out 
everywhere to see if you can find him anywhere. You will 
recognise him from that photograph.” 

“T will do my very best, Phil, my very best. Is that all?” 

“ Kindly call at my house and tell them to send me a dozen 
bottles of scent; the odour of this place is frightful. That is all, 
I think.” 

“Dear Phil, I am going to write to mamma presently. I 
promised father I would, after I had seen you. Is there nothing 
you wish me to say to her?” 

“Qh! tell her that I am all right, Gaby.” 

“Ts there nothing else, Phil?” 

“Oh! my love of course. What do you want me to say—what 
a dear, good husband he was, and, oh dear! what a dreadful 
position Iam in? Do you not see, Gaby, that I have no time for 
all that sort of thing? What I think of now is my neck. I have 
not the slightest intention of being hanged, and I am pretty sure 
that, unless I use my wits a little, twelve intelligent fellow- 
countrymen of mine will give it as their opinion that I ought to 
be hanged by the neck until I be dead; and I don’t mean to be 
hanged, so if you want to help me, please do as I ask you.” 
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“T will indeed, Phil; I will do anything I can for you.” 

“Well, good-bye, then, and you can let me know as soon as 
you find out anything about Lord Fairford;” and after a few 
more directions the sisters parted, not very affectionately on Phil’s 
part: she had more important things to occupy her mind at 
present than the love of a sister. 

The contents of the note Gabrielle carried were as follows: 


“ Dearest F Rep, 

“Why have you tuken my little play so seriously? If 
you could only have seen how disappointed I was when I came up: 
from those horrid men to find you gone! I can’t think how you 
could have been so cruel, and after I had lodged the very proofs 
of my innocence with you! What greater proof of my faith in 
you could I have given than that, and then for you to so cruelly 
misunderstand me! I thought my acting was good, but I did not 
think it was so perfect as to take you in. I really think I ought 
to go on the stage, yet here I am actually in this horrid prison 
because of my misplaced confidence in you. It is almost enough 
to shake my love for you, but not quite; for, oh, how glad I shall 
be to see you again! You will come and comfort me, darling, 
will you not? How I wish I had not been frightened and run 
away to Cornwall! but I never had much courage, and I 
quite lost my head with terror! Come and see me soon, darling, 
and when I am out of this horrid place we will go away abroad. 
somewhere and be happy ever after. 

“Your own Pum.” 


Such was the letter that innocent Gabrielle was to carry to her 
sister’s lover—a letter so unblushing in its shame that it must 
needs have satisfied even Lord Fairford. 

But it did not reach his eyes. He was not in his rooms at the 
Albany, whither Gabrielle, with her angel face and innocent heart 
went. She was too absorbed in her mission, too unconscious of 
her beauty, to notice the attention she excited. She thought the 
place strangely full of men, but all London was strange to her. 

From the Albany she was directed to one or two clubs, at whose 
doors she made inquiries, greatly to the delight of the half-dozen 
loungers in the hall. 

Lord Fairford’s taste and luck were highly commended by more 
than one young rake, as Gabrielle, anxious and bewildered, stood 
in the club-halls vaguely wondering what all the men were 
standing about for. One or two came forward and introduced 
themselves as friends of the man she sought, and offered to go 
with her and help her in her search. 
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They were a little taken aback by the gravity and simplicity of 
her answer, and bowed with more respect on leaving her than 
when they had addressed her. 

At the last place at which she had been told she might find 
him, she was so unfeignedly distressed by her failure that she 
could scarcely keep from weeping. She knew not in what 
mysterious way her sister’s fate was bound up in this man, but 
she did know that Phil considered it of the highest importance 
that she should find him. She had been hours in her search, but 
not a trace of him was to be found. No one had seen or heard 
‘anything of him since Wednesday night. 

“Can no one help me to find him?” she said, looking appeal- 
ingly around her at the knot of young men who had gathered 
round the door of the club where she stood. 

“Won’t anybody else do?” suggested an elderly man, coming 
close up to her and peering under her hat with his little twinkling 
eyes. “My carriage is at the corner; come with me, my dear.” 

Gabrielle shrank back. Something in the old man’s leering 
look into her face filled her with horror. She glanced round at 
the other faces; her eyes were strained and anxious, yet there 
‘was that in their gaze that woke a feeling of something like 
shame in the breasts of those present. By common consent the 
old man who had spoken was somehow got aside, and a quiet- 
looking youth took his place. 

“Upon my word I wish I could help you,” he said. “The fact 
is, I don’t know Fairford; he does not often come here at all. 
There was a man here last night—a short, stoutish man that I do 
not know ; I did not see anybody speak to him. Could that have 
been Fairford ? ” 

“T do not know what he is like,” she replied, looking gratefully 
at him for his kind tone; “I have never seen him. It is for my 
sister, Lady Carminow, that I wish to find him.” 

A murmur, and a circle of raising eyebrows surrounded her. 
Some felt that for Lady Carminow to send to all the clubs to 
inquire after her lover was carrying the thing a little too far 
others—and among them was the young man who had spoken to 
Gabrielle—thought more of the innocent bearer of her message 
than they did of the lady who sent her. 

“Upon my soul, I am awfully sorry that I cannot help you,” 
said the youth again, bare-headed, and speaking in the most 
deferential tones. ‘You see, Fairford is so very uncertain in his 
ways. He may be here to-day, and sailing for New York or the 
‘Black Sea to-morrow. I tell you what I will do, if you will allow 
me. I will go round to his chambers to-night, late, and see if 
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there is any news of him, and send word to your sister.” Here 
he paused and stammered, and blushed furiously, it having 
suddenly occurred to him that Lady Carminow was in prison. 

“Thank you so much,” said Gabrielle gratefully. “I must go 
to her now, or she will be anxious. If you would be so very kind 
as to send word, or send him, if not too late, to Holloway Gaol, I 
am sure my sister will be very grateful to you.” 

“Ts there no message I can give if I do see him?” he asked, as 
he walked down the club steps beside her. 

She glanced at the letter in her hand. 

“T am afraid I must not leave it,” she said. “My sister was 
anxious I should give it to him myself. Perhaps you would 
kindly tell him that I had a letter for him, and I am sure my 
sister wishes to see him. He was a dear friend of her husband’s, 
I believe.” 

The young man’s face was a perfect study to those of his 
intimates who had a side-view of the proceedings from the club 
windows. 

“She has given him a twister,” was the remark. 

She had indeed. He could only bow in silence as he handed 
her into the cab, and he stood there for a moment looking after 
the lumbering vehicle with a confused sense that the most lovely 
eyes in all the world had looked gratefully into his for one 
moment, and that whatever Lady Carminow was, her sister was 
not. 

“Are you going to cut out Fairford?” was the inquiry that 
greeted him on his return. “He is a dangerous dog to meddle 
with.” 

“That girl has no more knowledge of Fairford than I have 
of the seven Archangels—if there are so many. She has heard of 
him, and I have heard of them, and that is all about it. Lady 
Carminow ought to be shot for sending a girl like that about 
to all the clubs in London asking for a man like Fairford.” 

“The ladies do the shooting,” interposed a youthful wit, “the 
men do the hanging; and that is what her ladyship is coming to, 
and richly deserves.” 

And this was Phil’s dirge that night all over London; she 
would be hanged, and richly deserved it. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Wuat had become of Lord Fairford? All Mr. Hollingshead’s 
endeavours to find him had so far proved useless; nothing 
whatever had been seen or heard of him since the Wednesday 
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afternoon when he had quitted Phil’s house. Gabrielle, at Phil’s 
request, frequented the most public parts of the town, and scanned 
the faces of the passers-by in the hope of recognising him. It 
was a forlorn hope, for there was every probability of his having 
quitted town; still it was a hope, and Phil clung to it, totally 
regardless of any inconvenience to her sister in the matter. 

One afternoon, a few days after her interview with Phil, 
Gabrielle was walking slowly down Bond Street, carefully 
scanning the features of every tall man she met—not a 
particularly enviable employment for a singularly beautiful girl 
on a fine summer’s day late in the London season. So intent was 
she in her observation, so unconscious of her own position, that 
the sotto-voce remarks addressed to her from time to time fell 
totally unheeded upon her ears. Her whole heart was set on 
helping her sister, and of her own position she thought nothing. 

She started violently as the sound of her own name fell upon 
her ear; she turned and saw Lord Roscarrock before her. She 
flushed to the roots of her hair; her heart seemed to stop beating, 
then throbbed as though it would leap out of her bosom. Her 
eyes fell on the ground. With a hasty and humble bow she 
would have passed on; the humiliation of being under his eyes. 
seemed more than she could bear. She would not see his 
proffered hand ; her whole manner seemed anxiously to avoid him. 
She walked on, but he kept beside her. 

“What have I done, Miss Ferrars?” he asked, in an agitated 
tone; “tell me, I implore you, what I have done to make you 
treat me so coldly ?” 

“Nothing, nothing,” she said, with averted face. ‘ You have 
been too good to us, that is all. Believe me, we are grateful to 
you indeed—so grateful that I do not wish you to be seen even 
speaking to me.” 

“Miss Ferrars, I do not understand what you mean; is it that 
I have done anything to offend you? I assure you I would do 
anything in the world rather than that.” 

“No, no; how could I be offended? It is only that your 
goodness crushes me. As a return for all your kindness to us, 
you are burdened with the defence of my sister from a shameful 


crime. Oh, I cannot bear to see you, to speak of it! The truest 


kindness you could do me would be to go away and forget us all 
for ever.” 

Her face was averted, her tones trembling, her steps hurried, 
yet faltering. He gently laid his hand on her sleeve and guided 
her up Clifford Street, leading into Savile Row. Bond Street was 
too crowded, too noisy, for speech between them. In her 
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confusion, and the blinding of her eyes with tears, she did not 
heed where she went; her whole soul seemed shaken and 
tumultuous within her. She was frightened at the emotion she 
felt, anxious to flee from the man who had aroused it, yet 
powerless, it seemed, to do so. She was walking as if in chains, 
yet her spirit seemed above the clouds, above the air itself for 
lightness, even while shame held her so that she could net meet 
her companion’s eyes. 

“Gabrielle,” he said, as he walked beside her up the almost 
deserted pavement, “you used not to treat me like this; you 
have not even looked at me, not even given me your hand in 
eommonest greeting.” 

“Oh no, no!” she said hurriedly, “how can I—a felon’s sister, 
that perhaps your help will save from the hangman? Oh, I 
beseech you, go, and forget us all; remember only that you 
were the sole friend of those who will pray for you day and 
night !” 

“Phil is my kinswoman,” he said; “ you overrate a simple act 
of the commonest decency.” 

“Yes, yes, I know we have brought that shame upon you-—you 
whose name has never been disgraced. Oh, I pray you leave 
me!” 

“T cannot, Gabrielle. Do you know, my dear, that this little 
hand, which you will not even lay in mine for a moment, holds 
everything that makes life worth living for me. I went away 
because I could not bear to see your happiness with another man. 
I believed you loved Cecil Vaughan, and that you would be happy 
with him. SoI went away, and travelled about in wild places 
where no letters could reach me, I could not bear to hear of his 
happiness. Only last month I came back to civilization, and I 
heard from him that you had not given him your love. Since 
then I have had but one thought, one hope in life—to win you. 
Can you not give me one word, one little word of hope? Have I 
frightened you, dearest? the colour has left your cheek. If I 
were an ogre, you could not look at me with greater terror. 
Have I been too abrupt? My love is such an old story with me, 
I forgot how new it must be to you. Since first I saw your face 
two years and a half ago I have loved you, despairingly until 
this last week ; now I have dared to hope that, as you are free, 
you may one day love me, if ever so little. Say, is it too much 
for me to hope that, Gabrielle? If you could only see how I love 
you! Will you not be my wife?” 

Gabrielle stopped in her walk, and turned her white face, with 
the great terrified eyes, full upon him. 
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“Oh, it is so dreadful!” she murmured. 
speak of it again.” 

“ Gabrielle, you do not mean that you hate me!” 

“No, no—oh no, indeed! but this that you speak of is too 
dreadful, too horrible. Why, my sister may be hung; how dare 
you— how dare you—ask me to marry you?” And, covering her 
face with her hands, Gabrielle burst into a passionate flood of 
tears. 

He stood like one struck dumb before her. He had not 
expected that she would take this view of the matter; he scarcely 
knew what to say. 

“Oh, do you not see,” Gabrielle went on, trying to check the 
flow of her tears, “ how dreadful this is? Iam Phil’s own sister. 
She is not a murderess, I know that; but there are other things, 
very bad things, she has done. It is not fit that you should speak 
to me as you have—Phil’s own sister. Oh, if it were not for the 
little ones and papa, I would like to go away to some desert place 
where no one should ever see me again! And to ask me to be 
your wife! Oh, pray, pray, put such a thought away from you! 
The disgrace I should bring upon you would be more than I could 
bear.” 

“Never mind about the disgrace,” he said; “ycu are not in a 
condition to judge of that now. Leaving Phil out of the question, 
could you ever care for me, do you think, dearest?” 

“T don’t know; I can’t even think about such a thing. How 
can I put Phil out of my thoughts now?” 

“ But this,” he persisted, “this question of you and me concerns 
only ourselves ; neither Phil nor any other living creature affects 
that. I love you with all my heart.” 

“T can never marry—no, never—never at all; and I do not 
know what I feel about you, you have bewildered me so utterly. 
I know I am grateful, and that is all. Pray, pray leave me, and 
never see me again!” 

“Do you know what that would mean to me, dearest? Utter, 
hopeless misery. Your loveliness is the light of my life, my 
heaven.” 

“Oh, do not be so wicked ; it is dreadful to say that. To think 


“ Pray, never, never 


that I should make you blaspheme against God! Oh, you horrify, ' 


me! I know now what made St. Rose plunge her white hands 
into quicklime to destroy their beauty. If I thought my face was 
the cause of your thinking such dreadful thoughts, I would like to 
disfigure it for ever.” 

_ “Why? Did not God make your beauty to be loved?” 

“T don’t know. I only know that you shock me inexpress- 
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ibly. You overwhelm me with shame. If love can make you so 
impious, I pray God I may never love any man.” 

“Yet, Gabrielle, it is only through you that I have had my first 
faint faith of a life to come.” 

She turned eagerly upon him with a wonderful swift light in 
her eyes. 

“ Yes, I know,” he said, answering her look, “ you thought me 
an atheist. I suppose I was. Anyhow, | had no care or concern 
for what came after this life when I left you on that little bridge 
at Lansladron. I felt that I had left all the heaven I should ever 
know behind me. All the long weary months that I was away 
from you I went as one who had buried all the goodness of life. 
Then—I suppose the human soul is elastic—I fell into a way of 
imagining what it would be if all that the parsons teach were 
true, how I should look forward to meeting you in heaven; until 
at last I awoke to the fact that I had a certain belief in this 
future heaven. God has been better to me than I was to myself, 
and has not allowed this tiny morsel to fade away. So you see, 
Gabrielle, that from loving you I have come, if not yet to a very 
fervent love of God, at least to a consciousness of His existence.” 

A lovely colour spread over her pale face. She put her hand 
out and took his. 

“You have made me happier than I ever thought I should be 
again,” she said simply. “Let us part now, while I can think 
that I have not been all evil to you. I thank God for this more 
than for anything that has ever happened to me. I pray you 
leave me now.” 

“T will, if you will promise me one thing, Gabrielle; that, 
whatever happens, you will never doubt my love for you. It will 
last as long as my life.” 

“Tf you would make me still happier, give that love to God, 
and forget me.” 

He saw that it was useless to say anything more to her then, 
and he was fearful of arousing again in her that disgust and 
horror of his advances which for the moment had left her. There 
had been little enough to please him in the interview, yet he 
was not altogether without hope. He saw that he had startled 
her by his declaration, and that her mind had been crushed for 
the time by a sense of her sister’s disgrace. He was convinced of 
one thing, that there was no other man in his way. He could 
only trust that after a little while she would listen to him with 
more complacency than she had shown to-day. He would never 
give up the hope of winning her. 

“JT will not press myself upon you any further now,” he said 
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gently. “Forgive me for having startled you. Only believe that 
I love you so deeply, so tenderly, so truly, that I would do any- 
thing in the world for your sake—even forbear mentioning my 
love to you if it displeases you. If I do this, will you not consent 
to going back to our old positions, and look upon me as the friend 
of your father, and your little brothers’ and sisters’ playmate ?” 

She coloured yet deeper, and looked down. 

“‘ How can I, while there is Phil?” she whispered. 

“ Whether you do so or not will make no difference with 
regard to my behaviour to Phil. I insist on regarding her as my 
kinswoman. I am perfectly convinced she is innocent of the 
charge against her. I shall do all in my power to help her, as I 
presume you intend to do. If you regard me with aversion, we 
shall work singly—that is all.” 

Gabrielle hesitated. Had she any right to behave in what 
seemed a churlish manner towards this man who might do so much 
for Phil, who was showing even now such a tender considera- 
tion for her? She looked up after a minute’s pause, and said: 

“Tt shall be exactly as you please. It would be ungrateful of 
Phil’s sister to avoid you. You are the good friend of all our 
family, and I know I can trust you to be silent on a subject that 
gives me pain.” 

“You can trust me,” he said tenderly, “to shield you with my 
life, if need be—for the present, at least, to do for you all that 
your father’s friend should do. Tell me, how was it I found you 
alone in Bond Street this afternoon ?” 

Gabrielle told him of Phil’s quest. She was totally unprepared 
for the outbreak of vehement indignation that she witnessed. 
She had never seen the ordinarily quiet, self-contained little man 
in such a state before. The pent-up agitation of his late inter- 
view had doubtless something to do with the ebullition of wrath 
on this new safety-valve. He had been afraid of pressing his suit 
with all the ardour he desired, seeing how really alarmed the girl 
was. Now he was furious at the scenes she had been subjected to, 
Remonstrance was quite useless. 

Gabrielle, for the first time in her life, was in the position of 
one who was looked after, instead of one occupying the position of 
a caretaker. The sensation of being protected was something 
quite new to her, as she found herself in a hansom, with Lord 
Roscarrock beside her, being driven to her lodging. Even with 
her father, Gabrielle had always been as much the prop as the 
guided. She was quite subdued by her companion’s fierce indig- 
nation ; the sensation of being looked after was curious and not 
unpleasant. 








